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Introduction 


This is a revision and reference grammar book whose purpose 
is to act as support for any course of Persian, and especially to 
help students in their early and intermediate stages. 

It is not a course book. Each paragraph makes as few 
assumptions as possible about previous knowledge of the theme 
being studied. The book does not claim to examine every point in 
the language, merely to cover the most practical ones. 

Maximum advantage has been taken of the fact that Persian 
has an Indo-European grammatical structure, familiar to most 
Europeans. 

Although the book follows modern spelling, it indicates also 
those older forms of spelling still found today. 

The transcription accompanying the Persian script is an 
accurate reflection of the pronunciation. Educated colloquial 
variants of the standard pronunciation are shown and explained; 
this colloquial pronunciation is socially completely ‘correct’, and 
you are recommended to use it whenever you are not reading aloud 
or quoting from a written text. Standard pronunciation is always 
acceptable; but without a knowledge of colloquial pronunciation 
you will miss much of what is said to you; and your own spoken 
Persian will never ‘take off’ without at least some use of it. 
Colloquial forms are shown in angular quotation marks « > in the 
transcription. 

Grammar books sometimes separate much information into 
morphology (word structure) and syntax (sentence structure). 
Many students find this distinction unnecessary. In this book, 
points of syntax are, as far as possible, studied together with the 
appropriate parts of speech. The syntax chapter examines only 
those points which cannot be so studied. 


Reference numbers in the text relate to chapter number/ 
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Introduction 


paragraph number. Roman numbers refer to the appendices. 

The index supplements the references quoted in the chapters 
and appendices, and should, like them, be fully used in the search 
for the right structure. 

I take this opportunity to express my thanks to Goly Foroughi, 
Sharare Atabaki Nosratifard and Mahmoud Khanchezzar for their 
help in checking the examples, to Jeannine and Paul Tys for 
permission to include their photographs, and to Marilyn Moore for 
her help in proof-reading. Any remaining shortcomings are my 
responsibility. 


1. Writing 


1. General 

In other chapters of this book each paragraph is discrete; in other 
words, as far as possible it does not assume that the student has 
studied any other paragraphs. 

This chapter, on the other hand, is of necessity continuous; that is, 
each paragraph assumes knowledge of all previous paragraphs in 
the chapter. 

Paragraphs 1/3 to 25 below give the printed forms of the 
alphabetical letters and other signs. Many forms look different 
when handwritten; 1/26 and 27 below show handwritten forms. 
The writing of the numerals is examined in 9/1. 

Chapter 2 shows the pronunciation of the letters and their 


transcription used in this book. 


2. Alphabet and spelling 
Persian is written with a modified Arabic alphabet. The general 
principles of this alphabet are: 

¢ The writing runs from right to left — . 

e There are no capital letters. 

e Short vowels (there are three, which we transcribe as a, 0, @) 
are mostly not written, but inferred from the outline and 
context. There is a means of marking these vowels but it is 
hardly ever seen outside school textbooks. 

e Most letters are joined to the letter following them in the 
same word, i.e. to the left. These are joined letters. Almost 
all of these have a short form when joined to the following 
letter, and a full form when not so joined. 

e¢ A few letters, called disjoined letters, are never joined to the 
following letter. They have only one form. 


This book uses the modern reformed spelling. Some older spellings 
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1 - Writing 
are, however, still encountered, and these are also shown where 


appropriate. 


The first and commonest letter of the alphabet is called alef. It is a 
disjoined letter, never joined to the letter following it. It is 
pronounced as follows: 
e at the beginning of a word, it shows the presence of one of 
the short vowels a, 0, e (which are not themselves written) 
e in the middle or at the end of a word, it represents the long 


vowel d. 


4. = 
| alef madde 


This variant of | alef is written at the beginning of a word to 


represent the long vowel d. 
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These four letters called be, pe, te and se all look alike except for 
the dot(s) above or below them. They are of course written 
leftwards < . They are pronounced respectively b, p, tand s. They 
are all joined letters, i.e. joined to the next letter in the word. 

Each one has a short form used at the beginning or in the middle of 
a word, and a full form used at the end of a word or when 


standing alone. 


1 - Writing 
Combined with | alef or 1 alef madde (1/3 and 4 above) they 
appear as follows: 
WI Gb water (alef and alef madde are not joined to 
the next letter, in this case w be) 


lL bad with (the letters of the 
L pa _ foot be group are joined 
G ta until to the alef following them) 


wk bab chapter (of a book) 


* & se occurs only in a very few words, of Arabic origin. The 


commonest letter for s is shown in 1/12 below. 


The letters of the w be group are called ‘toothed’ letters; their 
short form without its dot(s) is 4, called a ‘tooth’. There are other 
toothed letters, studied below. 


° 


The letter nun represents the sound n. This is a joined letter, and 
has two forms: a short form used at the beginning or in the middle 
of a word, and a full form used at the end of a word or when 
standing alone. The short form is a tooth (see 1/5 above); the long 
form is deeper. 

ol an that gk nan bread 


; 


The letter ye is a joined letter, with a toothed short form used as 
are those of the w be group (1/5 above). The long form, used at 
the end of a word or when the letter stands alone, has no dots. It 
swoops below the line of print. ye has the following pronunciation: 

e atthe beginning of a word: the consonant y 

e inthe middle of a word: the consonant y, or the long vowel 

i, or (less often) the vowel-combination ei 
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1 - Writing 
° at the end of a word: 

- after a consonant, the long vowel J, or (less often) the 
vowel-combination ei; also, at the end of a very few 
words taken from Arabic, d (an example of which is 
given in 1/21 below) 


- after a vowel, the syllable -ye; very rarely, i. 


L ya or cet bi without 
cry bein between GLL payan end 
glly bidban desert wel ndyeb deputy 
The combination di is written (2 Ns: \ioseates lhe (| beginning a 


word), the first of the two letters ye being silent: 
owh pdin low,down og Le bidi you may come 
cry! din custom 
See also 1/8, 21 and 24 below. 
In a few words this combination is written with one ye: see 1/13. 


It is a rule that no vowel other than long @ can begin a word in 
writing. Where a vowel other than d is the first sound, it must be 
introduced. The commonest letter for introducing a vowel is | ale’: 


cn! in this 


; 


The letter vay is a disjoined letter with only one form, extending 
below the line of print. vav is pronounced: 
e atthe beginning of a word: 1 
e inthe middle or at the end of a word: v, or the long vowel u, 
or (less often) the vowel-combination ou. At the end of a 
very few words (all of which are important) it represents 
the short vowel o 
e ina few important words it is silent; see 1/13 below. 
9 va,o* and Oly! eivan porch 


1 - Writing 


—» tup ball S$» tuye in 
a4 nav warship y bu smell 
yp nou new y to you 


The combination -wi is written (2 y9...\..mg---, the first of the two 
letters ye being silent: 

ctx Dui asmell 
see also 1/7, 21 and 24. 


The rule given in 1/7 above concerning initial vowels applies here 
also: 

al uw he, she 
The word » pronounced o ‘and’, marked * above, is an exception 


to this rule. 


; 


The letter mim is a joined letter. It represents m. Its short and full 
forms are used in the manner described in 1/5 above. The full 
form has a tail reaching straight down below the line of print. 

cy man | wile cg mi manim we stay 

ab nam name pi nim half 
An initial ‘tooth’ (see 1/5 above) preceding mim is often inverted 
and raised. Initial mim is often also raised when followed by 
another mum: 

pl tamam complete he cs? mi namayam | show 
wt! igh nemi dim we donotcome jsf mamnun grateful 


10. 


The disjoined letters called da/ and zd/ have only one form each, 
identical but for the dot. These letters rest on the line of print. 


1 - Writing 
They are sounded respectively d and z. 3 is not the commonest 


letter for the sound Z; that is shown in the next paragraph. 


Ss Gls dandi wisdom Glass dandan tooth 
oje93 davidan to run du Kg =minamaid you show 


Als ~« middnad he/she knows 40!“ dmad he/she came 
Aid9é namudand they showed yl. mi dyad he/she comes 


11. 


The disjoined letters re (sounded r), ze (Sounded =z) and “Ze 
(sounded Z, see 2/3), are identical but for their dots. They each 
have one form only, which curves down slightly below the line of 
print. 

At first sight this group may seem to be similar to the 5 da/ group. 
There is in fact no confusion; re and ze are joined to the previous 
letter at the head, and they strike immediately downwards, while 
dal and zal are joined to the previous letter at the angle, and the 
whole letter remains on the line of writing. 

ze is the commonest letter (out of three possible) used for the 


sound z. The letter 4 Ze and its sound 2 are very rare. 


9,l9 darad he/she has ys dar in, door 
359 dozd thief | mard me 
yj zire beneath Lyj zibd beautiful 


3954! abdtur lampshade 


12. 


uw aw Sin 
Ce aw Sin 


The letters sin and Sin are joined letters. They represent 
respectively the sounds s and ¥ (see 2/3). The short and full forms 
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1 - Writing 
are used in the same way as those of the be group (1/5 above). 
The short form rests on the line of print, while the flourish of the 
full form swoops below. .y Sin is by far the commonest letter (out 


of three possible) for writing the sound s. 


Cul ast he/she is us pas then 
cow Si thirty alt §am_ dinner 
Caused POSt back Chau Sostan to wash 


13. 


This group of four joined letters is jim (sounded /), ce or cim 
(sounded c), he (sounded h) and xe (sounded x). See 2/3 for the 
sounds c and x. Short and full forms are used as are those of the 
be group, 1/5 above. 

C he is the less common of two ways of writing the sound A. It is 
found in words of Arabic origin, and is sometimes called he hoti to 


distinguish it from the commoner letter for h given in 1/15 below. 


l» ja place d > xarej outside 
Gels hdjat need x pic screw 
* gle cdi tea *CSuz pditaxt capital city 


* ai written, exceptionally, with one ye; see 1/7 above. 
An initial ‘tooth’ (see 1/5 above) preceding one of these letters is 
often inverted and raised: 
Syl \o lS tejarar trade 
In the syllables | 45> xd, 99> x0d, ) 9> Xor, a4 g> xoS and w 4> xi, the 
letter 9 vav is silent: 
Chul > xdstan towant (yt g> 6 dg> x0d, xif oneself 
03.9> xordan to eat gg> xos well 


1 - Writing 


14. 


lam is a joined letter, with no dots. It is pronounced /. Its full and 
short forms are used as are those of the be group, 1/5 above. 


This letter is distinct from | a/ef, since alef is disjoined and lam is 


joined. 
yd lebas suit (of clothes) le jelou ahead 
JL xia! imagination QUI alman Germany 


The combination /dm + alefhas special forms, one used when it is 
joined to the previous letter, and another when it is not. The form 
(U ] is never used: 

adhe eslam \slam ej¥ lazem necessary 


eee 


The joined letter called he is the commoner of the two letters used 
for the sound h. It is often called he havvaz to distinguish it from 
the less common letter C given in 1/13 above. 6 and its variants all 
rest on the line, apart from the lower part of the forms -g.and =. 
This letter has four forms: 

* one used at the beginning of a word or after a disjoined 


letter: » 
¢ two alternative forms used when the letter is joined on both 
sides: +--< 
* one used at the end of a word or when the letter stands 
alone: 0. 
y» har every lel pahd feet 
lape\lage mehman guest 43 noh nine 
ol, rah road “duets tambih punishment 


* the combination «wv /b] is pronounced mb. 


Silent final ». After the unwritten vowel e, the letter » at the end 
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of a word is silent: 


oktv! dyande future bt dide seen 
ail> xdne house dieu) baste closed 


Silent final 0 is also, exceptionally, found after the short unwritten 


vowel a in the expressions 
4) na no 45... ds na...na neither... nor 


When a word ending with silent 0 is extended with a suffix, the 

next letter starts afresh; or, with a few suffixes, the o is dropped: 
ail» xane house le ails xdanehd houses 
aol5 name letter lease ndmeha letters 


dome mive fruit Cleo gne\lege\ loo ne 
mivehad/mivejat fruits 


After this silent final », any added syllable beginning -i is written 
with its own introductory alef: 

ales jomle sentence (glale> jomilei asentence 

dutwr rise root glace) rixei rootlike 
Details are given in the discussion of each suffix or other ending as 
it occurs. 
In words such as those shown above the final 0 is a graphic device 
or a grammatical ending. In words with final e after e where the 0 is 
not an ending but part of the root of the word, the ois sounded h. 
Such words are not numerous: 

bd bedeh give A> 9 motavajjeh attentive 


16. ISS raf 
SS ca 


These are the joined letters J kaf (pronounced k) and 5 gaf 
(pronounced g; see also 2/3 for both sounds). They stand on the 
line of writing; their short and full forms are used in the same 


way as those of the be group (1/5 above). kaf has two possible 
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full forms, -S and J. 
4S ke that, when AS cee mi konad he/she does 
Kid 5 \ ches pezesk doctor Jl yaw mesvak toothbrush 
y\S kar work elS kalam cabbage 
YS kelds (school) class JS kal stag 
f iS garm warm at gs? mi guyad he/she says 
SS }y rang colour S Ss gorg wolf 
pf gahi sometimes JS gol flower 
os golabi pear J Puy gomrok customs 
17. 


The letters sdd and zd are joined letters. Their short and full 
forms are used as are those of the be group (1/5 above). The loop 
rests on the line of print, and the ‘flourish’ of the full form curves 
below. These letters represent respectively the sounds s and Z; (2 
is less common than cp sin for s (1/12 above) and ye is less 
common than 5 zal for z (1/11 above). 4 and ,2 mostly occur in 
words taken from Arabic. 

3)? surat list bel as! origin 

yaous Saxs person Ue para maxsus special 

pol hdzer present, ready (ae! emza signature 


18. 
b a 
Lb za 


Although the letters & taand 4 za are joined letters, they have 
only one form each, which stands on the line of print. They 
represent respectively the sounds t and 2; is less common than 
te for t (1/5 above) and S is less common than 3 2al for z 


(1/11 above). b and & mostly occur in words taken from Arabic. 
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BY tour manner, way ole Seitan devil 
4 zohr midday elas nezami military 


19. 


The letters called ein and qein are joined letters. Each has four 
forms: 
e .£and are written at the beginning of a word or after a 
disjoined letter. 
° and .&are written when the letter is joined on both sides. 
* ¢ and v are written at the end of a word after a disjoined 
letter; or when the letter stands alone. 
"& and & are written at the end of a word after a joined 
letter. 
You will see that the closed forms are written after a joined letter 
in the same word, and the open forms when no joined letter 
precedes in the same word. 
At the beginning of a word y is silent. The formal sound of y in the 
middle or at the end of a word is’ (the ‘glottal stop’), but it is 
sometimes dropped; see 2/3. 
The sound of r is q, for which see 2/3. 


was: asr late aftemoon habeas ta’til holiday 
ean > mouzu’ Subject i man’ prevention 

wy lé gdyeb absent peed tagyir change 

2. yy dorug lie (untruth) pus mablaq amount 


20. 
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The two joined letters 4 fe (sounded f) and (3 gaf (sounded g, see 
2/3) form a group. Their short and full forms are used as are those 
of the be group (1/5 above). All forms lie on the line of print 


except full-form (3 which swoops below. 


SS fekr thought, idea prelae bifahm stupid 
4» barf snow WLS kasif dirty 
(5! aga gentleman, Mr ws! engelab revolution 


3» barq lightning, electricity 3, bargi electric(al) 


21. Doubled letters 
Two identical consonants with an intervening vowel are written 


separately: 
oes mamnun grateful 


(short unwritten a between the two letters eM, long written 9 u 
between the two letters () 7). 
Two identical consonants with no intervening vowel are written as 
one consonant, but pronounced double when a vowel follows (see 
2/4): 

4x, bacce child gb najjar carpenter 

ce hatta even (see 1/7 above for final .¢ pronounced d) 
1/23 below shows a means of indicating the doubled consonant. 
This general rule is broken when two identical consonants come 
together in the formation of a compound word; 11/2 and 3 
explain. 
The sound i after ‘\) da or 9 u is written with double (6 ye: 
cst \e =... In this combination the first ye is silent and merely 
functions as a link between the two long vowels: 

wnt midaim wecome ww i, cg? mi guid you say 

See also 1/7 and 8 above, and 1/24 below. 


In a few words the combination di is written with one ve: see 1/13. 
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22. Whole alphabet 
Here is the alphabet in its Persian order; see 2/3 for details of 
pronunciation. For the sounds 1, 5, h and z the alternative letters 
are graded in order of frequency. 1 indicates the most common; 
letters graded 2 to 4 are mostly found in words taken from Arabic. 
The two letters pronounced q are of roughly equal frequency; .@ is 


found mainly in words taken from Arabic. 


Letter Name $ Sound:frequencyis.4.z.q¢ Keference 


(*| alef madde initial: @) 1/4 
alef Initial: shows @, 0, e or introduces 
u, i, ou, ei. Middle or final: d. 1/3 
w be b 1/5 
ww pe P 
— fe tl 
oS se 53 
c jim j 1/13 
G © c 
‘a he (hoti) h2 
Cc ( x 
> dal d 1/10 
S$ zal z4 
y fe r 1/11 
> ©ze z1 
5 Coke z 
uw —soSIN sl 1/12 
yw sin iY 
ye sad $2 1/17 
ye 2ad Z2 
b ta t 2 1/18 
& 24 23 
a ein Initial: silent. Middle or final: ’ 1/19 
4 gein gq 


15 


ww fe 
uw 49a 
J kaf 

S af 
J lam 
g nun 
39 vay 


@ he (havvaz) 
iS ye 


1 - Writing 


Ff 1 20 

q 

k 1/16 

& 

l 1/14 

m 1/9 
1/6 

Initial: v. Middle or final: v, u, ou, (0) 1/8 

After C: often silent 1/13 


h; but when final after e (a): silent 1/15 
Initial: y. Middle: y, i. et. Final: 1, ei. ve 1/7 
ws \aw after _»\ |: i (first ye silent) 1/7, 8 
(Final in a few words from Arabic: @) 1/7 


«| alef madde is only a variant of | alef which is the first letter. But in 
many dictionaries all words beginning | are listed before words 


beginning | . 


The word 93)! ordu ‘camp’ helps to recall the four disjoined letters 


or families of letters. 


23. Non-alphabetical signs 


Certain non-alphabetical signs, most of them rarely used, exist to 


fix the pronunciation of the word. The main ones are: 
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© vowels ... a (called fathe or zebar), ...0 (zamme or pis), ... e 


(kasre or zir), after | at the beginning of a word, or after a 


consonant in any position: 


~~ 23 » ~ 
Sy wee! Ql an asbe bozorg that big horse 


¢ vowel-combinations ».. ou and ib. ei, after | at the 


beginning of a word, or after a consonant in any position: 


yp nou new 


oll eivan porch 


¢ two marks peculiar to consonants: 


- *. called taSdid, written above a consonant to show that 
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it is pronounced double: 
re bacce child 
- 1. called sokun or jazm, written above a consonant to 
show that it has no vowel after it: 
isl asb horse 

The signs shown above are rarely encountered outside 
schoolbooks. One sign which, however, is almost always shown is 
the adverbial ending called tanvin and written [". pronounced -an 
(short a) after a consonant: 

Us 'y morattaban regulary a ) 5 tagriban approximately 
y gene ma’mulan usually Gals telefonan by telephone 
Cais hagigat truth Geiis hagigatan truly, in truth 
When this ending is added to a word taken from Arabic and 
ending ine + silent 0 (see 1/15 above), both these are dropped 
and replaced by G... -atan: 

otclS gd'ede rule Gasls ga’edatan as atule 
We also still encounter in some dictionaries and older texts the 
original Arabic spelling be. The pronunciation is the same, -atan: 
(iii>) for Geivi> nagiqatan (54615) for Gacli qa 'edatan 

See 7/2 for more about the endings (... -an and GG... -atan. 


« , called hamze, is a letter not listed in the alphabet. It is never 
joined to anything. It never stands at the beginning of a word. Its 
basic form is as shown here, but it appears and sounds differently 
according to whether it is used in Persian words, or in words taken 


from Arabic. 


hamze in Persian words. In Persian words hamze may be written 
over silent final »e (1/15 above), to represent ye (the ezdfe, see 


Appendix IT): 
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(yy! 45(5 xaneye i$an his/her/their house 
055 > gue miveye taze fresh fruit 
The hamze representing ye (the ezGfe) is usually written only when 
extra clarity is wanted; otherwise it is often left unwritten: 
han! asl xdneye isan 
05U due miveye taze 
We also encounter the form (g (now little used) for -iye, showing 
the ezdfe after words ending in (¢1: 

( >| ly « Jdine) for Pa )) cgldine sandaliye rahati easy chair 
In older Persian, including some dictionaries, we find the 
combination (5 \_0 instead of (9 \—~ (1/7, 8, 21 above), for i 
after d or u: 

cot noma (earlier (iliewt) Simidi chemical 

ds ne (earlier Ju5 954) beguid say 

and %... instead of modern glo... -ei/-ei at the end of a word 
(1/15 above): 

glalos (earlier Sie) jomlei a sentence 

SS, gle 5 (earlier SS, * 5) gahvei rang brown 

Gg Aca (earlier Atma) xaste i you are tired 
In a few words taken from other languages the form 3 is used to 
mark the transition from one vowel to another: 

cpa) Zuan June (from French juin) 
Seia53S gazuil fuel oil, diesel Cums 445 5)! ideolotist ideologist 


hamze in words taken from Arabic. In words taken from Arabic, 
hamze may occur before or after any letter in the middle or at the 
end of a word: 
e inthe middle, la'ra, 50’, pu, ow: 
isle mota assef sorry tates ta’sis foundation 
cx ~mo'men believer J ) pu Mas ul responsible 


Akivwe\aSliune mas’ale/masale problem 


Middle | is often written |: 
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Caw Lue mota’assef, SLi masale. 
e at the end, it is normally written by itself, and is usually 

silent in Persian: 

6 > joz part 
Some words written with final |... -@ can still be found with 
their original Arabic spelling « |... . The pronunciation is the 
same, as the « is silent: 

law) ebteda beginning (formerly « las! ) 


¢ hamze must not be confused with short-form «£ (1/19 above) 


which it visibly resembles. 


25. Gukacuw nasta’lig script 

The form of script shown in 1/3-24 above is called om nasx. It is 
the script used in newspapers, notices and mass-circulated books. 
An older calligraphic script form, called ree town nasta'lig, is 
often used for fine printing, titles and posters. In nasx the line of 
print is more or less level, whereas in nasta ‘liq each group of letters 
tends to ‘cascade’ above its predecessor, so: ._ 4 _/. This and 


other important differences in style are summarised below: 


Standard forms: 
‘cascading’ us ys farsi Persian Sub 
Cy yaa 99 dustane man my friends on Olas e 
d aud cJle> xejdlar shame we ¥ 
me pic screw é 
SJ he SS kucek smal Gf 
37@f YA 
S om gorg wolf ole ps 
IS ss lS kargar workman vs 16 
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Ky, bongah institution 0 f, 

JS IS ASS kelid key ad 
Js gol flower S 

“ Y YL bala above UL 
rS kelds class Us 

tooth or \.5\.8 cst bi without a 
NS\S _gilS kafi sufficient OF 
+ final (6 chp torki Turkish JF 
sie melli national - 

Optional alternative forms: a 
um uo” (Auusted nesastan to sit sf : 
yaw Ses six a 

initial le um pesarha sons fe 
initial y> har every fy 
pol 9S kutahtar shorter ree f 

final joined 4. al J lule tube J! 
dows bime insurance wa 

final .~after any .giwyd dusti friendship 3 
joined letter Al }y& erdqi Iraqi é \f 


Here, for comparison, is a poem by pam yet omare xayyam Omar 
Khayyam, in nasx and in nasta’lig, with two translations, one 
close, and one free by Edward Fitzgerald: 
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vil tee (temo oak 5 SI ols 

Ie te Cat pty ay AY L 

cul grand Wher GT Sle Or 

PL gm (grea ge © gated 4S ISI 
ple joe 

SLT FR Ae 

Sb 22S Gr Jul 

ASIF Fed Z 


Ces 


xayyam, agar z bada* mast i, xo¥ bas; 
bd ladleroxi o mi neSasti, xo§ ba¥. 
cun agabate kare jahan nisti st, 
engar ke nisti; co hasti, xoS bas 
omare xayyam 
(* ook 5zbdda=wl,4 jlaz Sarab ‘from wine’) 


Khayyam, if thou art drunk with wine, be glad! 

If seated next one with tulip cheeks, be glad! 
Since the world’s work has no hereafter, think then 
Thou mightst not be - but since thou art, be glad! 


And if the Wine you drink, the Lip you press, 


End in the Nothing all Things end in - yes, 


Then fancy while Thou art, Thou art but what 
Thou shalt be - Nothing - Thou shalt not be less. 
transl. Edward Fitzgerald 


26. Standard handwritten forms 


The most important features of standard handwriting are shown 
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below. Many of them reflect the jebeiw nasta'lig script shown in 
1/25 above. 


| alef. When not joined to a previous letter, | alef is written 


downwards. Following a joined letter, it is written upwards: 


eo 7,\ oljyl arzan cheap U & ba with 


See below for the writing of alef after J iam and after J kaf. 


Dots. Two dots are written like a hyphen - ; three dots form a 


rough ring written in either direction as convenient, @ or #) : 


cy yp Ys tp ball 62 | y= cerdq lamp 
¢ etc. Letters of the C jim group are often joined to the preceding 
letter at the upper right corner in print, but always at the upper 
left corner (i.e. at the beginning of the outline) in handwriting. A 
preceding initial tooth is almost always inverted (see 1/13 above). 


Compare the forms: 
£ ec nax thread lle CJSle> xejalat shame 


° num. After a joined letter, ° mim should be approached from the 
top, and the ‘bead’ written anticlockwise §. A preceding initial 
tooth is almost always inverted (see 1/9 above): 


¢ > > delam my heart C)>y* 09 sf namudan to show 
This handwritten form effectively distinguishes middle joined s- 
mim from middle joined ein, which is always approached from 
below and written clockwise @: 
sy vm we)» eo ma’ruf well known 
Middle tooth. See 1/5. A middle tooth, i.e. one joined on both 


sides, has a special raised handwritten form before ° mim or jN\ 5) 


re/ze. Examine the forms: 


f° ) pris }y raftam | went aa jae miz table 
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fH zed litr litre 
Initial and middle .2 sad and ~ 2zdd have a tooth after their loop; 
this tooth must not be omitted in handwriting. It behaves like a 
middle tooth before ° mim or }\ ) re/ze: 


gmmeme Samimi sincere yr@o poe mesr Egypt 
b ta and 4 2a. Unlike wo sdd and ~% zdd (see immediately 
above), bia and 424 have no tooth after the loop. The loop is 
written first, then the upright: 
y, oF 5) a> cetour how oo Le ogo La nezami military 
yy sin and (yw Sin. In all but the most careful handwriting, the 


indentations of these letters are flattened out into a smooth curve, 


thus: 


a 
(ray Cuayd dust friend o- 4 sab evening 


oa uni pis before Sey pute bistar more 

“9 ~e 

SML\Y lam-alef. See 1/14 above. In writing this combination, 
detach the alef and write it downwards, either vertically towards 
the foot of the /dm or at an angle to its middle. Compare printed 


and handwritten forms: 
Wee HeoU Yy YVYY - 
( ye a hue salam hello ( yp ¢ jy lazem necessary 


S kaf and 5S gaf. Examine the handwritten forms shown 
below. The downstroke is written vertically ¢ , the headstroke(s) 
¥ last. In the forms with alef and/or lam, the circle is written 
anticlockwise b d, approaching from below if the combination 
is joined to the preceding letter , so: i 


IFS c (EES SS he 
u¥“evVES SNS ka, 2a 
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A! we ¥) JS IK JS SS kr 
ms Sf HB JS IK JF 
KK BIL W IK YE ISIS a, gia 
“ os kam little iF oS gom lost 
as lS kar work cs AZ $\Ry bikdri uneployment 
phd gahi sometimes 0 6x | 1S cas istgah station, stop 
Je? JHA Sekl form Oo” D4 OS kelas class 


The form W is not used in handwriting. 


» he. The middle form . is seldom used in handwriting; the 
simpler form - is written instead. The final form joined to the 
preceding letter, printed 4, is very often simplified in handwriting 


tO Ae: 


pe ohee\ole cahar tour 
cAI) sad) rafte gone nw” dw Se three 

Final .¢ ye. When final (g ye is preceded by a tooth, or by any of 
the letters .5\.5 fe/qaf, Ky \S kafleaf or J lam, the junction is 
handwritten as a sharp angle, and the ye loses its first curve: 

(27 al Jai aplace (Fru) dusti friendship 

es 7 cei! Darqi electric(al) rv} ki who 

pe, shad fasli seasonal 


But after other joined letters (including ~2\a2 with its tooth, see 


above) the junction is rounded, and ye has both its curves: 
a 
CS ee kami alitic — (SON, (gal, razi satisfied 


27. scum Sekaste handwriting 
Many Iranians use so-called Sekaste or ‘broken’ handwriting, a form 


greatly simplified for the writer but often very difficult for the 
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inexperienced reader. Sekaste also draws some of its forms from 
nasta’lig, shown in 1/25 above. The forms shown below are used 
in addition to the simplifications found in standard handwriting 
(1/26). 


Dots. In the ‘toughest’ Sekaste many dots may be left out 
altogether. Or they may stray away from the outline to which they 
belong; occasionally one and two dots on successive letters may be 


grouped as three (i.e. in a ring): 


a 
La Ls tanhd alone 


(Dis)joined letters. Often, the letters ! 9 3, 5 5 4, in principle 
not joined to the following letter, are nevertheless so joined in 


Sekaste. Common combinations: 


Ad oI AL sk. bad wind 
Je JI fw JLS xia! imagination 
eo a pow Sodam \ became 
ga 2» J 33° dur far 
a> 9 ZY > odus dide seen 
by F Pv why radio radio 
£y » y > lo darad he/she/it has 
as) sly 94,5 zidd much 
Ly l= oe sl. mavadd materials 
LY 33 Q2Y sr» bud he/she/it was 


a J, Sy, J pul money 


6 he. Two nasta’lig forms for this letter are used in Sekaste; the 
final form joined to a previous letter, and the detached syllable 
ha: 
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4 AS. \pacw bacceha children 
2° : 
Modified final letters. Some letters, the most common being & gy 
and ($, have modified final forms in Sekaste: 
a) oe} cul ast is =) Sy tut mulberry 
Va rs ve gk ndn bread Vou cre man | 
is \ \ | py a ; 
us \ . gl» bardye for |e! irani Iranian 
ee al 


28. Persian transcription 

The transcription of foreign words (mostly names) often reflects 
the fact that French was once the most widely taught European 
language in Iran. Whatever the source language, short and long 


vowels are often not distinguished. Examples: 


Rom gt yunesko UNESCO uw! wk paris Paris 
RC Ser] 1g vasengton Washington Cael landan London 
5 Zeney Geneva Ie ge nyuyork New York 
SE faks fax or I} Yapon Japan 
0 ct Kuo mekanize mechanised A 955 gazuil gasoil, diesel 
cep! otrif Austria LILI italya Italy 
Js) atatork Atatiirk Sue moskou Moscow 


Since no Persian word can begin with two consonants having no 
intervening vowel, any such foreign word has to be adapted. Initial 
5 + consonant becomes ..aw!l es-; any other initial group acquires 
an intervening vowel: 

wb-Suu1 eskotland Scotland das’ | },> ferdnse France 

J 9 ge nyuyork ‘New York’ is an exception to this rule, probably 


because its second letter 4 y is a semi-vowel. 
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1. Transcription 
See 1/22-24 for the transcription used in this book for Persian 
writing. 


2. Long and short vowels; diphthongs (vowel-combinations) 
It is important to distinguish between the three short vowels and 
their long counterparts, and between these and the two vowel- 


combinations. Pronounce as follows: 


Short: a as ain Southern English ‘bat’ cy man | 
e between e and i in English ‘bet’ and ‘bit’; J» del heart 
ending a word: like French é in ‘café’ du Se three 


oO between Q and U in English ‘pot’ and ‘put’ WW tond fast 
Long: ad between the a’s in English ‘dark’ and ‘talk’; 
G is the deep sound which you produce z 
when the doctor tells you to say ‘a-a-ah’. ol an that 


{as jin English ‘machine’ J nim half 

u as Uin English ‘tule’ or in German ‘Buch’ ft tul length 

Combinations: ei as eiin English ‘weight (jx. meil inclination 
ou as Quin English ‘soul’ y nou new 


3. Consonants 
The consonants transcribed J, p, t, s, j, d, z, f, m, n, Vv are 
pronounced much as in English. The other consonants merit closer 


attention. Some easier ones first: 


c as Chin English rich’ ers pic screw 
h as hin English ‘how’. It is pronounced Jl hal conditon 
wherever transcribed h, even in the on pahn broad 
middle or at the end of the word. 63 dah ten 
x as chin Scots ‘loch’, Welsh ‘bach’ or 
German ‘Buch’; or j in Spanish ‘bajo’ iy> xun blood 
r rolled £ as in Italian or Spanish. It is 39) ruz day 
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always pronounced wherever it occurs, 399 dur far 
never dropped as in some English uy) dars lesson 
speech. 
% as jin French jour, or § in English ‘treasure’ oj 9 vize special 
¥ as sh in English ‘she’ als ¥am dinner 
always ‘light’ as in English ‘leaf, never 
‘dark’ as in English ‘wall JY Jal dumb 


always a consonant, as y in English ‘year’, 
never with a vowel sound as in English ‘my’ 4 ya or 


:« and 4 The transcription ’ represents the ‘glottal stop’, ie. a 
catch in the breath. It is the sound heard in some speech of 
Southeastern England, or parts of Scotland: “wo’ a lo’ o’” for “what 
a lot of’. The stop is spelt sometimes with « (hamze), sometimes 


with : In modern Persian it is pronounced only in the middle or at 
the end of words taken from Arabic, and not always then. It is a 
very weak sound, barely audible in the speech of most Iranians: 


e in the middle of a word, when spelt with ‘a the stop is usually 
pronounced: 
asl sd'at hour, clock Ase» jom’e Friday 
When spelt with « it is either pronounced weakly, or not at 
all. The Arabic spellings for hamze | , § and J are found, 
often with alternatives: 
Cis Lee\ciwlee mota’asseflmotaassef sorry 
aJ Lusso \ al Lease \ abtieue mas’ale/masale problem 
Jl ,iu\JI Gu s0’al/soal question 
Can) gta mas'uliyatimasuliyat responsibility 
at the end of a word, ¢ or ¢ after a consonant is usually silent, 
though some people pronounce the y asa stop: 

& > joz part ex’, rob/rob’ quarter 
but when an ezdafe (Appendix II) is added to such a word, 
the + or y ceases to be final and is usually pronounced: 

pe cyl 32 joz'e in mablaq part of this amount 
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U2, fy rob’e garz a quarter of the loan 
Final « after a vowel is found mostly in older spellings, and 
is silent; final y after a vowel is usually pronounced as a 
stop: 
Liz! estesna exception (formerly « Lose ul) 
oa nou’ kind, sort 
No word begins with « hamze . y at the beginning of a word is 
silent: 
aS ozv member wale adat custom 


q. This sound is the ‘voiced’ or hard equivalent of x, shown above; 
its nearest European equivalent is French rin ‘Marie’ or German r in 
‘fahren’. This sound is the everyday pronunciation of both y and s: 
\5) aga gentleman, Mr ph mablaq amount 
Some people retain for some words the original Arabic 
pronunciation of (g which is that of k pronounced very deep in the 
throat. Since this happens in only a few words, and many Persians 
confuse the two sounds anyway in their attempt to differentiate, 
we will show the pronunciation g throughout, which is always 


correct for both letters. 


k. k has two sounds: 
e before d, 0, u, ou or a consonant it sounds like c or k in 
English ‘cook’: 
lS kar work eS 44 mi konam | do 
Se > 9S kucektar smaller 
e anywhere else, it sounds like & but is “palatalised’, i.e. there 
is a slight y-sound after it; we can imagine its being 
represented as k’: 
os kam [kam] alittle EL yek [yek”] one 
If you know Russian, imagine pronouncing a (hypothetical) 
soft ‘Kb’. This is similar to palatalised Persian K. 
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g. g has two sounds: 
°. before d, 0, U, Ou or a consonant it sounds like hard g in 
English ‘good’: 
oS gom lost (oe 5 st mi guyam | say 
Ps J» Sozorgtar bigger 
e anywhere else, it sounds like g but is palatalised in the same 
way as is kK: 
oS aS. gereft [g ereft] he took Su sag [sag’] dog 
5 2x bozorg [bozorg'] big 
If you know Russian, imagine pronouncing a soft TB’. 
At no time is g pronounced like soft g in English ‘gem’. 


Because palatalisation follows a simple rule with no exceptions, it 


will not be shown in the transcription. 


mb: «31. The combination «3 [nb] is pronounced mb: 
due Sambe Saturday 


4. Doubled letters 
Doubled consonants (i. e. two identical consonants with no 
intervening vowel, see 1/21 and 23) are pronounced double, that 
is, held for longer than single consonants, when followed by a 
vowel in the same word or phrase: 

42x bacce child (pronounced as if transcribed bac-ce) 
We sound doubled consonants in this manner in a few English 


words, for example ‘midday’, pronounced as if spelt mid-day. 


A doubled consonant not followed by a vowel in the same word or 
phrase is pronounced single: 
Cane! ‘a al mohemm ast it is important 
but: ray mohemtar (for [mohemmtar]) more important 
Cis hagqgan rightfully 
but: pw ed uw hag Sends (for [haqq Senas]) grateful 
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The spellings aw !\ ol and wa!\ gal are pronounced ad; the 
spelling a) 9\ ce y gis pronounced Wi or (in one or two words) 0: 
cgi tl balai upper Aw! <2 mi did you come 
is 1 ria! }y rastgui truthfulness cag doi duality 
Avoid the wrong pronunciation /vi/ for this doubled letter; the 
first ye does no more than mark the transition, and is silent. See 


1/7, 8 and 24. 


5. Stress 

In any word of more than one syllable, we stress one of the 
syllables, i.e. pronounce it more strongly than the rest. The position 
of the stress is regular in Persian. In this paragraph, and at certain 
other points in the book, we mark the vowel of the stressed 


syllable with an accent ..°: 


Verbs. See 5/1 for the definition of a verb. Verbs and their 
derivatives are stressed as follows: 

e When the verb or verbal derivative has no prefix, it is 
stressed on the last syllable, discounting any personal 
ending. Compare 

Chay nevestdn towrite dbinm) ys nevisandé writer 
Cutiys nevést he/she wrote aus nevesté written 


with 
° yl3 daram | have Ad ny geréftand they took 
Atl bdxad let itbe wetaub hdstim we are 


The one exception to this rule is that the auxiliary verb of 
the future tense (5/27) is stressed on the personal ending 
when the verb is affirmative: 
5 pobl ye xahdm raft \ shall go 
e when the verb or verbal derivative has one prefix or more, 
the first or only prefix (even when written separately) takes 


the stress: 
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piety ndnevestam | didn’t write 
° 145 nddaram | have not 
freind g mi nevisam | write 
pets) gh némi nevisam | don’t write 
Iawly bidid! Come! ASS ndbaxad let it not be 
did gs ndneveste not written/unwritten 
e in the future tense, the auxiliary verb takes the stress of the 
whole tense, following the rules given in the preceding two 
indents: 
Cun 9 ool | y> xdahdm neveSt | shall write 
Cuts 9 etl pos ndxdham neveSt | shall not write 
e in compound verbs (5/29), the stress of the whole verb falls 
on the non-verbal element in the affirmative and on the 
negative prefix in the negative: 
eo S is? lS kar mi kardam | was working 
e° iS Ss lS kar némi kardam | was not working 


Interjections and conjunctions. Interjections, and many 


conjunctions, are stressed on the first syllable: 


al, bdle yes pou ndxeir no 
Sl agar if cla vdli but 


> céra why 


Other words. Words other than verbs, interjections or 
conjunctions are stressed on the last syllable of the root (ie. the 
word without any additions): 


wks ketab book rs) KS }y Yrangzdn painter 
sxe birlin outside Loud Soma you 


S225 gasdng beautiful 0351, davdzddh twelve 


Suffixes. The stress rules for suffixes (syllables added to words, 
including any written detached), and for personal endings of verbs 


are: 
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e The following are unstressed and have no effect on stress: 


personal endings of verbs (-am, -1, -ad, -im, -id, -and), 
however written, other than those of the future auxiliary 
in the affirmative (see above) 

the ezafe -e and -ye (Appendix II), however written 

the indefinite suffix -i and the relative suffix -i 
(Appendix III), however written 

the direct-object suffix |, r@ (Appendix IV) 

the possessive and pronoun-object suffixes e+ 7am, 
—... -et/at, yw... -eS/a¥ etc. (3/11, 4/3). 


e All others assume the stress of the word to which they 


relate, even if written separately. The main stressed suffixes 


are: 


all plural suffixes: & -hd, Sylze -Gn, ol... -egan, 
Ol... -at, Cle... -(e)jat, oy... -in, Og... -lin (3/4) 

the adjective suffixes J... -tdr, cy» py... -tarin (3/9, 10), 
0... -E (9/6), gheN\ Ge -b Ge -egf (11/3), and the 
abstract noun suffixes (6... -i, a ... -€gi (11/2), together 
with other less common noun and adjective suffixes 
explained in 11/2 and 11/3. 

the ordinal-number suffixes ers -OM, Oa... -omin (9/3). 


In English, the vowel of an unstressed syllable often loses its 


typical sound and becomes neutral; examples are the a in ‘asleep’ 


and the o’s in ‘production’. In Persian, all the vowels of a word, 


including those in unstressed syllables, keep their typical sound. 
The neutral sound of a in English ‘asleep’ does not exist in Persian: 


cpr 1 iS yy bozorgtarin biggest 
ls». panjareha windows 


Vocative stress of the noun. See 3/1 for the definition of a noun. 


The rule for stress given under ‘other words’ above applies to 


nouns when the noun is spoken about. If we address a person, the 
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noun denoting that person is then stressed on its first syllable. This 
is called ‘vocative’ stress. Compare: 
Cowl pa L351 -1 in aga pir ast. This gentleman is old. 
xed pile xdndm nist. Madame isn't (in). 
wdigh > 9¢ WB dou bacceha mi xaband. 
The children are sleeping. 
with: .\35) duds bebaxsid aga. Excuse me, sir. 
eile dun Le ys befarmaid xdnom. Here you are, ma’am. 
OL! » Ws xdnomhd va aqayan Ladies and gentlemen 
ddr wile do lb acu bdcceha, vaqte xab Sode. 
Children, it’s (‘become’) bedtime. 


6. Colloquial pronunciation 
The Persian of this book is that of educated speech. But all Persian 
speakers, whatever their education, use what we can call 
‘standard’ pronunciation in more formal contexts, and ‘colloquial’ 
pronunciation for everyday speech. A simple parallel can be 
drawn in English speech: standard would be ‘he is not’, colloquial 
‘he isn't. Each is correct, depending on the occasion. Persian 
colloquial pronunciation is shown between angular quotation 
marks «.... in this book. The main elements of colloquial 
pronunciation are: 

e The syllable dn becomes «um or «om in almost all words; the 

syllable am becomes «um» or <om ina few words: 


Ql dn «un, on that wel dmad «umad. omad 
he/she came 


e The direct-object suffix I, rad becomes <ra> after a vowel, «a> 
or <ro> after a consonant: 
I, ry urd <uro> hinvher |, 3! Gnrd-<ono.onro> tt 
e Many irregular present stems of verbs have a colloquial 
form, shorter than the standard form: 
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gals dadan to give, present stem ...83 deh- <d->: 
2.66 mi deham «mi dam: | give 
robo bedehim <bedim> let's give 
The 3rd-person singular ending 93... -ad of the present tense 
becomes <-@» after a consonant; the 2nd- and 3rd-person 
plural endings ww... -id and wv... -and of all tenses and the 
imperative become <-in> and «-ar respectively: 
Ale <2 mi mdnad «mi mune> he/she stays 
dls on nemi danid «nemi dunin» you don’t know 
425, raftand «raftan» they went 
caw! ast ‘is’ becomes --e> after a word ending in a 
consonant: 
uw! Y pda intour ast <intour e> itis/its so 
The dropping of the glottal stop (2/3 above) is even more 
widespread in colloquial pronunciation, some people 
dropping the stop altogether: 
clu sd'at<sdat> hour, clock, watch 
pewacy mota’assefam «motaassefam>. \'m sorry. 
The ezdafe (3/5, 8; Appendix II) is often omitted: 
at 45> $y tuye xdneye ali «tu xdne ali» in Ali's house 
cpl ol, rahe dhan «rah Ghan> railway 
A few words have their own colloquial form. Common ones 
are: 
we 9> xub <xob> good 
ke > digar «dige. other 


Colloquial pronunciation is represented in Persian writing only in 


cartoon captions, dialogue, comic strips, popular advertisements 
and the like. 


The applications of colloquial pronunciation are given in detail 


where they arise throughout this book. 
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7. Arabic forms 
Most Arabic words and expressions incorporated into Persian are 
pronounced in a Persian manner. These forms are examined in 
Chapter 10. 


AF we taxte jamsid Persepolis 
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1. Nouns - general 
A noun is a word denoting a person, creature, place, thing or idea. 
The nouns shown in this chapter are mostly simple nouns, i.e. not 
derived from other parts of speech. 
Simple nouns are usually stressed on the last syllable (see 2/5): 

WLS ketab book 

acl namé letter 

See 5/20 and 11/2 for the derivation of nouns from other parts of 


speech, and for compound nouns. 


2. Definite and indefinite nouns 

A noun is definite when its identity is known, and indefinite when 
its identity is not known. Persian has no definite article 
corresponding to English ‘the’. A Persian noun in its basic form is 
either definite or indefinite, depending on the context: 


yacus Saxs (the) person gLls xidbdn (the) street 
ole mah (the) month oS kolah (the) hat 
l» ja (the) place 9 yk paru (the) spade 
ajl> xdne (the) house tS kasti (the) ship 


To make the noun clearly indefinite (‘a, an ...' etc.), the suffix -2 can 
be added. This indefinite suffix does not affect the stress of the 
word: 
e After a consonant, the suffix is spelt (6... : 
(eaeus Saxsi a person, some person 
cp kls xidbani a street 
(le mahi amonth, any month 
PIS kolahi a hat 
e After a vowel | dor gt, it is written Cglee | 
cae jai a place 
sd yk parui a spade 
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Do not pronounce this combination (2 as [-yi]; the first 
letter ye is silent. 
e After a silent final o (see 1/15), it is written with a separate 
ol: 
glasl& xdanei a house, any house 
e Fora noun ending in (4g... -i inthe basic form, the indefinite 
form is the same: 
ipwiS kaSti ship, the ship, a ship 
cgitiwe sandali chair, the chair, a chair 


When a series of nouns connected with » va/o ‘and is made 
indefinite, only the last noun carries the indefinite suffix: 
galae 9 AEIS kagaz o medadi a paper and pencil 


Spm? 9 pues pesar o doxtari a son and (a) daughter 
or: a boy and a girl 


but in an indefinite series connected with \ yd ‘or, the indefinite 
suffix is normally repeated: 

6399 & (ele sd'ati ya ruzi an hour or a day 

cgehS & golte medadi ya qalami a pencil or (a) pen 


The uses of the suffix (6g... -1 are summarised in Appendix III. 
see also 3/3 below. 


Countable and uncountable. The indefinite suffix is added 
mostly to indefinite nouns which are countable, i.e. denoting 
persons, things etc. which can exist in separate units. It is rarely 
attached to uncountable nouns, which denote things, ideas etc. 
found only in a mass. Compare: 
F Cea gah UI Gyd galami hast? \s there a pen? 
(countable, indefinite suffix) 
with Fuad yl LI Gyda nan hast? \s there any bread? 
(uncountable, no suffix) 
Some Persian nouns can be used either as countable or 


uncountable, depending on their meaning. One such is > ja: 
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Cua (> jd hast. There is space/room. (uncountable) 
Cru gi le jai hast. There is a place (= vacancy, seat, 
countable). 
The indefinite suffix is not used in the middle of an ezdfe 


construction (see 3/5 and 8 below). 


3. Definite direct-object suffix |, ra 
When a definite noun is the direct object of a verb (see 5/6), the 
definite direct-object suffix |) rd is added to the noun. This suffix 
is written detached from its noun. The suffix does not affect the 
stress of the noun: 

cd Ky I, wks ketab ra gereft. He/She took the book. 


dl acts |, aol name rd neveste and. 
They have written the letter. 


To make the noun in these sentences indefinite, we need only 
remove the definite direct-object suffix |, : 
Wd ae WLS ketab gereft. He/She took a book. 

di] ays aol ndme neveste and. They have written a letter. 
which sentences are correct as they stand. If we then add the 
indefinite suffix (3/2 above) 

nd ay og kS ketabi gereft. 

Pep coge gl aol namei neveste and. 
we get a stronger indefinite meaning, ‘He/She took some book or 
other, ‘They have written some letter’. 


When a series of direct-object nouns is connected with 9 va/o ‘and’, 
the direct-object suffix l, is added only after the last noun: 
web T 1) lao » JEW kagaz va medad ra gereft. 
He took the paper and pencil. 
bo | ) pmo yg yea, pesar 0 doxtar ra didand. 
They saw the boy and girl. 
The indefinite suffix (g... -1 and the definite direct-object suffix 


may be used together, giving the meaning or implied meaning of the 
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English ‘a certain ...’. Compare 
py le Lisl > ce mi xahand xane bexarand 
They want to buy a house (as yet unknown). 
and .Wey 1a utr pes cs mi xahand xane ra bexarand 
They want to buy the house (one known to all). 
with. Wpuy ly ol ail> sil 20 mi xdhand xdnei ra bexarand 
They want to buy a (certain) house (one known to them). 
See 3/13 below for a similar structure having indefinite -i and 


definite direct-object | ra together. 


In older Persian we also find the suffix |, ré showing an indirect 

object, i.e. with the meaning of the English ‘to’. This survives today 

only in some set expressions, the commonest of which is probably 
Na |, las xodda ra Sokr Thank God (‘Thanks to God’) 


Colloquial pronunciation. See 2/6. The direct-object suffix }) is 
pronounced colloquially <ro» or «o> after a consonant, <ro» after a 
vowel: 


poy |, slau! ostdd rolostad o> nadidam. 
| didn’t see the professor. 


The uses of the suffix |, ra are summarised in Appendix IV. 


4. Plural of nouns 

In literary Persian the plural form (= more than one) of a noun 
denoting a person is made by adding to the singular form the 
suffix (yl... -dn; for the plural of a noun not denoting a person the 
suffix ls... -hd is added. Both suffixes carry the stress of the 


word: 
(laze mehman guest Ula. mehmanan guests 
pul afsdr officer Cyl aud! afsaran officers 
dulS kelid key LbAJS kelidhd keys 


WIS gozdrés report Ld yl 35 gozdresha reports 
some Iranians still observe this person/not-person distinction, at 
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least in part, when forming the plural of a noun; but in modern 
everyday Persian there is a tendency to add ls... also to many 
nouns denoting people: 
Gleye mehman guest sla. mehmanha guests 
pws! afsdr officer le .u5! afsarhd officers 
obbl 3 6 xanomhd va dqayan Ladies and gentlemen 


These suffixes are written, and their form is sometimes modified, 
as follows: 
¢ Whenever it is possible to join ... to its noun in writing, this 
is correct, though it may also be written detached: 
wkS ketabbook =9§ BULS\ LS kerabha books 
ol, rah road ls ol, \Lal, ranha roads 
but after silent final », ... is always written detached (this 
is a general spelling rule, see 1/15): 
ao bacce child le aoe; bacceha children 
° ol... is always joined to its noun in writing whenever this is 
possible: 
(yoda mostaxdeman employees 
e After | dor» u, ol... -Gn becomes yb... -yan: 
(3! aga gentleman sli dgqdyan gentlemen 
pessls danesju student ok ) gran ly danesjuyan students 


e silent final » plus ol... -an becomes ols... -egan (b is 


dropped): 
Dina gw Hevisande writer OXF Sey Y9 nevisandegan 
writers 
edl, rdnande driver gal, rdnandegan drivers 


Colloquial pronunciation. See 2/6. The suffix eyliss may be 


pronounced <u in everyday speech. 


Three other plural forms borrowed from Arabic and used for 
words taken from Arabic, survive in literary style, and are used for 


a few words (as alternatives to plurals in §l...\ W... -hd/-dn) in 
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everyday Persian: 

eo Sl... -at (stressed). This is the Arabic so-called ‘sound 
feminine’ plural. It is added to certain words ending in a 
consonant and not denoting persons: 

Olaa> heivan animal Gly. heivdnat animals 
With words ending in silent 0... -e and &... -at, the final 
syllable is dropped before the plural suffix is added: 

dbase molaheze regard lbs. molahezat regards 
eat) K> hekayat story ob IK> hekdyat stories 
In imitation of the Arabic, this suffix is also attached to 
some native Persian words denoting things and ending in 
-e + silent » . The plural takes the form ls...; the o is 
sometimes kept in writing, sometimes dropped. The 
pronunciation for both spellings is the same, -eyat: 
dol jo) ruzndme newspaper 
Sle ao 59)\leelk 55, ruzndmejat newspapers 
wl b ge \ ile gue 60 gue mive(jat) fruit(s) 

° 9 siete Ne -in/-lin (stressed). This is the Arabic so-called 
‘sound masculine’ plural. It is added to certain nouns 
denoting male persons. After a consonant, the suffix is gp... 
-in; after (6... -1 the suffix is (yg... -1H: 

wre motarjem translator 
er 6 motarjemin translators 
bj beste! este’mari colonialist 
ty jbenzw! este'’mariun colonialists 

e the Arabic irregular or so-called ‘broken’ plural, in which no 
suffix is added but the word itself changes its shape 
(similarly to English ‘man/men’ or ‘mouse/mice’): 


aout Saxs person yo bual asxds persons 
C9 mouj wave ag amvaj waves 
nas fas! season } as fosul seasons 
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alive mas’ale problem ck Lino \, Jolie masdel/masdayel 
problems 
In everyday Persian some of these forms are found in set 
expressions: 


id \ dass pte \ 0S Clyol amvaje kutah/motavassetlboland 
short/medium/long waves 


Definite and indefinite. The indefinite suffix (6... -i and the 
definite direct-object suffix | ly rd (3/2, 3 above) are used with 
plural nouns as with singular nouns: 


TL) obey cg lilape L) dvd mehmanhdi raside and? 
Have any guests arrived? 


odd (062) B dey bacceha(i) didam. | saw (some) children. 
eeu |, ls 45x) bacceha ra didam. | saw the children. 
o> |e ze 9 wy pesarhd o doxtarha ra didam. 
| saw the boys and girls. 
cal od dQ> & l, Laks ketabha ra ba xod borde ast. 
He/She has taken the books with him/her. 
Collectives. In an English sentence like ‘The baby eats egg’ we are 
not specifying one egg or several eggs, merely the idea ‘egg in 
general, for which we use the singular form of the noun, as a 
collective noun. Persian uses this device much more commonly 
than English, especially for general statements: 


a) id cst ee Ae LS ol dn gorbe mus nemi girad <nemi gire>*. 
That cat doesn’t catch mice (‘mouse’). 


creat! 959 ul ded hamas dorug ast <e>*. Its all lies (‘a lie’). 


21d Coys eS yee cyl in pesar kaxti dust darad. 
This boy likes ships. 


Skid 9 8 gt eee sib mi forusand? Do they sell apples? 
* colloquial pronunciation, see 2/6. 
Using a noun collectively transforms it from countable to 
uncountable (see 3/2 above); hence we do not attach the indefinite 


suffix (6... -1 to a collective. Compare the sentence given above 
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(about the cat) with 


a) i A ce ge de Ls Ql an gorbe musi nemi girad <nemi gire>. 
That cat doesn’t catch a (single) mouse. 


Examine also 
sical Fs Li! inhd pic hastand These are screws. 


in which the subject ( Liu!) and the verb ( Aix.) are plural. But 
the word ex pic ‘screw’ which is the complement (5/6) of the verb 
is collective and therefore singular in form. 

Although translated with an English plural, the Persian noun 
stands in the basic singular form. In this meaning it is seen as 
neither definite nor indefinite, but general, and typifying all its 
kind. 


5. aslzl ezdfe with nouns 

The suffix known as the asks] ezdfe, the writing and 
pronunciation of which are explained in Appendix II, is used to 
connect two nouns in certain relationships. 


Possessive structure. The first such relationship can be called the 
possessive structure. Examine: 
Laks ketabha books, 3 Ss LS sagerd pupil: 
k) ny Li bhabs ketabhaye ¥dgerd the pupil’s books 
(‘the books of the pupil’) 

lS kar work, gk goutsls danexjuyan students: 

ok een l> ils kare daneSjuyan the students’ work 
45\5 xdne house, »4e modir director: 


pe A5(> xanéye modir the directors house 
(‘the house of the director’) 


igiting sandali chair, $49 parviz Parviz: 

S994 Gino sandaliye parviz Parviz’ chair 
The “possessed” noun stands first and carries the ezdfe suffixed to 
it; the ‘possessor’ noun follows, observing the formula ‘the books 
of the pupil’. 
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In the examples given above the ezafe is shown in bold type in 
transcription; it never has any effect on the stress of the word. 
The term “possessive structure’ is merely one of convenience. The 
association between the two nouns may be something other than 
possession: 
ASS kelid key, »3 dar door: 
39 Ad kelide dar the key offto the door 
Ss lS kargar workman, CNS Serkat company: 
OS yb SS gS kargare Serkat a company workman 
o| |) rah road, Ss 9 yd forudgah airport: 
o\S'94,3 ol, rahe forudgah the airport road 
dd budje budget, CW. ne hokumat government: 
er ne 4>9— budjeye hokumat the government(’s) budget 
Oli grudils danexjuyan students, sSu2sly daneskade faculty: 


wNdils gh putsls danexjuyane danexkade 
the faculty students 


The ‘possessor’ noun may be a long infinitive (5/2): 
CA 5 neveStan to write, este adadhd figures: 
Lpows CLs.) nevestane adadhd the writing of figures 


The ezdfe can be repeated, in a ‘string’; further, any noun in the 
expression may have a demonstrative adjective (see 3/12 below): 


my 1S a0 ne A>s yg Dudjeye hokumate koveit 
the Kuwait Government(’s) budget 


CGval Ee ee) I ghigmutils IS kare danesjuyane in daneskade 
the work of the students of this faculty 
aS sl yew raise dn kaSti the captain of that ship 
In an ezGfe construction, the nouns are usually understood to be 
definite or indefinite as they stand, depending on the context. The 
‘possessor’ noun may be made clearly indefinite with the indefinite 
suffix (3/2 above) if necessary, but not the ‘possessed’ noun, since 
this suffix may not interrupt the ezdfe: 
cst gmatiils a name danexjui some student's name 
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penile ° ¥. nomreye masini a car number 
The ezdfe is not used in expressions of measurement such as ‘a kilo 


of sugar’, ‘a cup of tea’; see 9/8 for these. 


Apposition. The second use of the ezdfe with nouns is to link two 
nouns which are in apposition, i.e. the same in identity. The ezdfe is 
attached to the first noun: 
bil glls xidbdne hafez Hafiz Street 
Cray? 4 Sahre qazvin the city of Qazvin 
The commonest form of apposition is with Nad >\ GI dqalxanom 
‘Mr, Mrs, Miss’ and the person’s name or further title: 
slay ~ > xanome nuszdd Mrs/Miss Noushzad 
Sis GiEl agaye behruzi Mr Behrouzi 
picts gil agaye safir Mr Ambassador 
The ezafe also connects a person’s given name and family name: 
Glos (whe abbase hdadian Abbas Hadian 
The ezafe is not normally used with other titles or professions 
followed by the name, even though there is apposition: 
Ox La ps 3 doktor homadyun Dr Homayoun 
ust LbLL slaw! ostdd tabatabai Professor Tabatabai 


In using these titles when speaking to the person, we use vocative 
stress on the title, for which see 2/5: 
She 9 sul paw salam aGqaye manucehri 
Hello, Mr Manuchehri 
|, ra with the ezdfe. The direct-object suffix |, rd (3/3 above) 
may not interrupt the ezafe construction. | |) 'a appears once, at the 
end of the expression: 
5 deme binds | 0 I, yikes jaly barddare abbas ra mi Sendsid? 
Do you know Abbas’ brother? 
‘ | ON 1) 6) ger ll dqdye Ssaburi rd nadide am. 
| didn't see/haven’t seen Mr Sabouri. 
Sol ol > 1 col gb 4.25 Ll aya gessehdye hedayat ra 
xande id? Have you read the stories of Hedayat? 
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pee 


: — a ee 


Cole elie Ola 
esfahan - masjede emam (masjede Sah) 
Isfahan - Imam Mosque (King’s Mosque) 


6. Adjectives - general 
An adjective is a word describing (the grammatical term is 
‘qualifying’) a noun (3/1 above) or a pronoun (4/1). Most of the 
adjectives examined in this chapter are simple adjectives, i.e. not 
derived from other parts of speech. 
Simple adjectives are normally stressed on the last syllable: 
K> > 9S kucék smal 
5 yx Doz0drg big 
See 5/20 and 11/3 for the derivation of adjectives from other 
parts of speech, and for compound adjectives. 
Any adjective may be used as a noun if the meaning permits it: 
_pais fagir poor or poor person/man/woman 
¢yl4e javan young or young person/man 
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7. Adjective used as complement 
One use of the adjective is as a complement (see 5/6) of the verb: 
awl Gl Lr? oe on | in pedar mehraban ast. This father is kind. 
Cras) glul lS ey! in kar asan nist. This task is not easy. 
achat dd yO 99} (51) (u) zud mariz Sod. She quickly became ill. 
ul i? hi by Cow ghd Abie mas’ale xeili saxt be nazar 
mi ayad. The problem seems very difficult. 
“2? re oh Ly elas! Crim Ge man conin eqdami ra lazem 
Somordam. | considered such a measure necessary. 
In a sentence of this kind, the adjective may qualify a noun or a 


pronoun (see 4/1), including an implied pronoun. 


8. Attributive adjectives 
An adjective not used as a complement (see 3/7 above) is said to 
be attributive; in the English expression ‘a good book’ the adjective 
‘good’ is used attributively. An attributive adjective always 
qualifies a noun, not a pronoun (see 4/1). In English an attributive 
adjective usually precedes its noun; in Persian it almost always 
follows its noun. When the noun is used in its basic form (i.e. 
without the indefinite suffix (¢... -i, 3/2 above), it carries the suffix 
called the ezafe, explained in Appendix II. Examine: 

wi p> WLS ketdbe xub althe good book 

wi y> GlLS kerabhaye xub (the) good books 
STO elasl eqdame fouri ar/the urgent measure 
05 b 400 miveye tdze (the) fresh fruit 
Pos pgtine sandaliye carmi a/the leather chair 

gal $3 yk paruye Ghani an/the iron spade 
The ezdfe is printed bold in the transcription of these examples; it 
does not carry any stress, nor does it affect the stress of the word. 
More than one adjective may be used in this manner, each element 
in the structure being linked to the next with the ezdfe: 

» 5 2 a5\> xaneye bozorge nou a/the big new house 
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coal dig S S23 yk paruye kohneye Ghani a/the old iron spade 
The structure of noun + adjective is usually understood as either 
definite or indefinite, according to context. If indefiniteness is 
emphasised, then one of two devices is used: 

e The indefinite suffix (g... is added to the adjective (or the 
last adjective if there are more than one). If the adjective 
already ends in (6... -i nothing is added: 

st WLS ketabe xubi some good book 
ro ! 9 S QS al xdneye bozorge noui some big new house 
(Ae (gino sandaliye carmi some leather chair 
e The indefinite suffix (g... is added to the noun, with no 
ezafe: 
we gS ketabi xub some good book 
the SF ¢¢) ale xdnei kucek some small house 
With this form, we link a series of adjectives with 4 
pronounced 90, or with ezdfe: 
Susi 3 J ay Gl al& xdanei bozorg o qa’ang 
some beautiful big house 
pal “Ady S isd ak parui kohneye ahani 
some old iron spade 
Direct object. When appropriate, the noun-and-adjective 
expression takes the direct-object suffix | }) ra (see 3/3). The suffix 
is added after the whole expression: 
.- 0955 S yl Sa 7 farhange farsi ra gom karde am. 
| have lost the Persian dictionary. 
§ EVER TCS LS | ule pe 3! Gn daftare kucek ra koja 
gozastid? Where did you put that small notebook? 
Adverbs with adjectives. An adverb (see 7/1) modifying an 
attributive adjective precedes the adjective. It is one of the few 
things permitted to interrupt the ezdfe: 
Ady jem 96 marde besydar boland the very tall man 
GL, yess 9,6 marde besyar bolandi a/some very tall man 
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05S ceS thax jomleye kami kutah 


a/the somewhat short sentence 
nia cd Skyler camedanhaye xeili sangin 
the very heavy suitcases 
Preceding adjective. The adjective ps pir ‘old’ (of people) usually 
precedes the nouns 3, mard ‘man’ and 4) zan ‘woman’, with no 
ezafe: 


OJ pe 6 op oe pir mard, pir zan old man, old woman 


9. Comparative adjectives 

The comparative form of the adjective (‘bigger’, ‘more beautiful’) is 
made by suffixing _»... -tdr (which takes the stress of the word) to 
the so-called positive or basic form of the adjective. The suffix is 
joined to the adjective in writing if this is possible: 


5 yy bozérg big = 2» bozorgtdr bigger 
nis gasdng beautiful pound gaxsangtdr more beautiful 
2 boldnd tall, high pa, bolandtér taller, higher 

olG 4S kutah short pal S kutahtar shorter 
> 9S kucék small pow 9S kucektdr smaller 
& bad bad pe badtdr worse 
? a . “1 S ee. 
OLS geran expensive ol S gerdntdér more expensive 
Oljy! arzdn cheap pols y! arzantdr cheaper 
03 tazé fresh (oj tazetdr fresher 


A few comparative forms are irregular in that they do not use the 


common positive form as a base: 


Ww! > xub good rr behtdr better 
94.5 zidd much pete bidtdr more (also 5945 ziddtar) 


The form jum bi¥ ‘more’ is also found, as is (in literature) the form 
a beh ‘better’. 


Like most adjectives shown in this chapter, the ones listed above 


are simple adjectives, i.e. not derived from another word or form. 
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The rule for making comparatives applies also to many derived 


and compound adjectives as well, where the meaning permits it: 


uel bails intelligent put bl bahustdr more intelligent 
bile jahdndide 7 bd til jahandidetar 
experienced more experienced 


Derived and compound adjectives are studied in 11/3. 


The comparative adjective follows all the rules of the basic or 
positive adjective when used with a noun (3/7 and 3/8 above), 
except that by its nature the comparative has indefinite meaning: 
al 2p oe on! in Sahr bozorg ast. This town is big. 
Coal soo: 5) eS phew sl Gn Sahr bozorgtar ast. That town is bigger. 
5 27 pee Sahre bozorg the big town 
ps 2 x Sahre bozorgtar a bigger town 


pods Sb akse gasangtar a more beautiful photograph 
poljyl LES ketabe arzantar a cheaper book 


With a comparative, ‘than’ is either 5! az or ta: 
° 3 az is by far the commoner of the two. It is used before a 
noun or pronoun (4/1, 2, 4), with the verb jog budan 
‘to be’, and with any other verb when that verb follows: 
cu! im yl 5! sh)! arzantar az an yeki st. 
It is cheaper than that one 


Sul ope il ile 9) ue javantar az man ast. 
He/She is younger than I/me. 
A phrase with 5] can follow the comparative or precede it: 
our 3 3! 155), oe! in arzantar az Gn ast. 
aa! poly | 3 5! cr | in az Gn arzdntar ast. 
This is cheaper than that. 
*ody cyl 3 poe 9S EL yek kucektar az in bedeh. 
» ou poe ry reel II PS yeki az in kucektar bedeh. 


Give (me) a smaller one than this. 
* In this word, final 0 is part of the root, and therefore 


pronounced h. See 1/15. 
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e td is used otherwise, i.e. when the next word is neither 
noun nor pronoun, or when a verb other than (y 5g precedes. 
This structure is less common: 


we ay U ols ety Lat & be Soma biktar dadand 
ta be ma. They gave (to) you more than (to) us. 


We also find certain adverbs (see 7/1, 2) used with a 
comparative. The adverb precedes the adjective, interrupting an 
ez@fe where appropriate. Examples of such adverbs are: 
gs xeili much gseS kami alittle 
ojA5(4s) (be) gadrisomewhat (ews nesbatan relatively 
Slo Gal5 he xeili ziddtar pardaxt. 
She paid much more. 
SH ay eS kami pahntar bud. \t was a little broader. 


Craa| peta 9) glad ye cyl in ebarat xeili rousantar ast <e>*. 
This expression is much clearer. 
$s 
POLS lequd Gwlel ajnase nesbatan gerantar 
relatively more expensive goods 
* colloquial pronunciation, see 2/6. 


as ... as possible. The idiom ‘as ... as possible’ is expressed in 
Persian with 4> & + the comparative, y... 4 6 har ce -tar. 
This formula is most commonly used for adverbs (see 7/3) but is 
also found with adjectives: 
dl ps Jy A> Pp vl (ages Sandug bayad har ce bozorgtar 
basad. The box must be as big as possible. 
Equal comparison. Equal comparison is expressed with an 
abstract noun to represent the adjective, and the ezdfe, using the 
formula shown below: 
uw! gl (GAS dey Cp | in be tondtye dn ast <e>. 
This is as fast as that. (‘This is to the speed of that.’) 
deb: Gen 3 J pyre my Su yek mix be tule an pic bedehid. 
Give me a nail as long as that screw. 
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« Crest) oh 3! pw 4a) be sanginiye Gn yeki nist. 


It isn’t as heavy as that one. 
11/2 shows the formation of abstract nouns with (6... -i. 


10. Superlative adjectives 

The superlative form of the adjective (‘biggest’, ‘most useful’) is 
made by adding the suffix cy... -in to the comparative ending _»... 
-tar, for which see 3/9 above. The stress shifts on to the -in: 


ps Jy» bozorgtdar bigger oy ey yx bozorgtarin biggest 
ypaie mofidtdr more useful = Cy pba mofidtarin 
most useful 
_pweagy rousantdr clearer Creasy rousantarin clearest 
piSudeo moskeltdr more difficult gy dS moskeltarin 
most difficult 
_pratess DiStdr More Cpl_pratens DiStarin most 
peS kamtdr less cy y ya kamtarin least 


This applies to most compound and derived adjectives (see 11/3) 
whose meaning permits it, also: 
pied doulatmandtdr wealthier 
oF y Fekiecd 93 doulatmandtarin wealthiest 


The superlative adjective and its noun are definite in meaning. 


When used attributively, the superlative is accompanied by its 
noun, which it always precedes, with no ezdfe (see 3/8 above): 
em) | or os. yx bozorgtarin artes the biggest army 
Statens p_pdeie mofidtarin pisnehad the most useful proposal 


Cul Jade cp peoedaly gpl in vazehtarin jadval ast. 
This is the clearest table. 


esl odd Ly Shel sleet cp porns L 
ma gasangtarin Sahrhaye iran ra dide im. 
We have seen the most beautiful cities of Iran. 


We can use the superlative in attributive use without a noun, but 


only with singular meaning: 
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meas: |, Cr Ih! arzantarin/<arzuntarin ra bebinim. 
Let's see the cheapest one. 


and note the structure superlative + ezdfe + plural noun, in which 
the superlative again has singular meaning: 


lol wt Cp_pdatie mofidtarine pisnehadha 
the most useful (one) of the proposals 


Or Ore on psu moskeltarine hesabha 


the most difficult of the calculations 


When the superlative is used as a complement (3/7 above), it is 
expressed with the comparative plus Ao 5! az hame ‘than all’. 


Compare the attributive and complementary uses: 


Set Chae Ge phes op! in tambaltarin javan bud. 
This was the laziest youth. 


39) Aad 3 pes Oly on | in javan tambaltar az hame bud. 
This youth was the laziest (‘lazier than all’). 
dicnud bt 5 Crp | Ky leis! inhd gerdntarin farsha 
hastand. These are the most expensive carpets. 
oh) pw is ead 5 Lt 7 cp | in farshad az hame gerantarand. 
These carpets are the most expensive. 


11. Possessive adjectives 
Possessive adjectives (‘my’, ‘your etc.) are expressed in two ways 


in Persian. 


With a personal pronoun. One way is to put the appropriate 
personal pronoun (see 4/2) after the possessed noun, connecting 
with the ezdfe (3/5 above, also Appendix II): 
cy y|S kare man my work (‘the work of me’) 
caw g! ASL xdneye ust. It is his/her house 
SCuwlaS Lat Cutile masine Soma kojast? Where's your car? 
Le oh giewts 9 (limes dustan va dosmanhdye ma 
our friends and enemies 
The last example given above shows that the term ‘possessive’ 


used here covers also other associations, as it does in the possessive 
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(noun) structure. 
These examples are definite. An indefinite possessive is expressed 
with 5| omy yeki az ‘one of, followed by the noun in the plural, as 
in English: 
Le cylemas 5) PS yeki az dustane ma one of our friends 
With a suffix. The other way is to add to the noun the 


appropriate possessive adjective suffix: 


Persons Singular Plural 

Ist p+ -am my ols... -emdn our 
2nd ... -et (-at) your Ql... -etan your 
3rd ce -e§ (-aS) hishher/its gla... -e¥Gn their 


These suffixes do not affect the stress of the noun. 
The pronunciatons -at and -a¥ are the literary pronunciations, 
increasingly replaced now by the originally colloquial forms -et and 
-e5. 
The suffixes are added in this form to a noun ending in a 
consonant or ¢¢ -! 
peiewg chistam my friend GGIS karetan your work 
pededing sandaliam my chair Laden S Kastiesan their boat 
After a vowel | d or 9U, «2... -y- is added before the suffix: 
pre lowdS kelidhayam my keys = Gray pariiyeX his spade 
After silent final » the singular forms are written with initial alef 
and pronounced with -a-; the plural forms lose their initial e in 
pronunciation: 
lal ccolacl> « alasl> xanéam, xdnéat, xanéas 
my, your, his/her house 
Oho gba « gail xanéman, xdnétan, xanéSan 
our, your, their house 
When the possessed noun has an attributive adjective (3/8 
above); the possessive expression (of whichever kind) follows the 


adjective: 
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Cr guy GLE ketabe farsiye man 
press yb WLS ketabe farsiam 

a wl (S55! dmuzgare sabege u his/her former 


} my Persian book 


av 


gay 55 pel amuzgdre sdbeges schoolteacher 


The direct-object suffix I, ra (3/3 above), when needed, is added 
after the whole possessive expression, whichever kind is used. 
[man + ra] becomes | } 4 mdra, [to + ra] becomes | |» tord (we also 
encounter the spelling | yg ): 
oS es J esd Vy ol CulKS sekayate ura gabul nemi konim. 
We are not accepting his complaint. 
Aids > |e 451s xdneye mara xaridand. 
They bought my house. 
Pl oo S HL eS Le ntl mivine tora koja park karde 
and? Where have they parked your car? 
“~9 5 ue gold 1, ol wks ketabe u ra faramus kardam. 
9 oS gels Ly GelS ketabes ra faramus kardam. 


| forgot his book. 
el od by beat aw yl WLS ketabe farsiye Soma ra 
nadide am. 
| ody by glen Lb WES ketabe farsietan ra nadide am. 


| have not seen your Persian book. 


In general, the two possessive expressions are equally correct 
alternatives. However, we cannot use the first possessive 
expression (ezdfe + pronoun) when the subject of the verb (4/2, 
5/4) and the possessor of the noun are the same. In such a 
sentence the suffix form must be used for the possessive: 
pale *ylitol ay I, cS ketabam ra be ixan dadam. 
(not: [... Le eS ]) | gave (‘to’) him/her/them my book. 
Sigh oo S Suk eS 1, Cathe masinet ra koja park karde i? 
Where have you parked your car? 
» Shins pd Ctlool ile ay 1, acls name ra be xdnevadeas 
ferestad. He/She sent the letter to his/her family. 
* polite speech, see 12/2. 
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Where the identity of the possessor is obvious, it is common, 
especially in speech, to omit the possessive completely: 
dhe ,d ool ile ay Ly aol name ra be xdnevade ferestad. 
He/She sent the letter to (his/her) family. 
canal fy eae 9d ly sii cr | in fagat baraye dustan ast. 
This is only for (my) friends. 

Emphatic forms. Two possessive forms exist which are used for 
emphasis. The first is ... 9 JL Te) JL male man, male to (etc.) 
(from the noun Jl mal ‘property’), which is placed after the 
possessed noun with a connecting ezdfe: 


nd Ky l, Lauds JL WLS ketabe male Soma ra gereft. 
She took your book. 


Cowles | Poe Je MS kolahe male man injast. My hat’s here. 
See 4/5 for JL mdle in sentences such as ‘Mine is ...’, ‘It's 


mine/yours’ (etc.). 


The second emphatic form is the use of the pronoun 34> xod 
‘oneself in place of 45 +: man, to (etc.) after the ezdfe. Because 
of its meaning, this form is used only when the subject of the verb 
and the possessor of the noun are the same. In speech it is usual to 
add the possessive suffix as well: 
pals glist a, 1 Co) a9 WLS ketabe xod(am) ra be ixan 
dadam.| gave him/her my/my own book. 
In literary Persian the use of 34> for the possessive is obligatory 
when both the subject of the verb and the possessor of the noun 
are the same 3rd person (Lal gla! «ol «ol). In this usage 
there is no emphatic meaning: 
wale Cy? ay Ly) > wLS ketabe xod ra be man dad. 
He gave me his book. 


cul 09,5 oS Ly a> eS kolahe xod ra gom karde ast. 
He has lost his hat. 


(Ll) gl WLS ketabe ura and |) 4) oS koldhe u ra in these 
sentences would mean ‘someone else’s book’, ‘someone else’s 
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hat’). 
But in modern everyday style, and in speech, the 3rd-person 
suffixed form 
wis cy? 4 I, ye ks ketabe¥ rad be man ddd. 

cul 09,5 mI Ly ye kolahes ra gom karde ast. 
is common and accepted; 34> is necessary only when emphasis is 
required. 
Literary Persian also has the word , 0) »> xi which can be used 
instead of 54> in all contexts. 


See 1/13 for the pronunciation of 54> and (pw > , and see 4/8 
for 39> as a pronoun. 


7 2 Sahre bame bastan 
Sela F 


The ancient city of Bam 


12. Demonstrative adjectives 
The demonstrative adjectives (‘this’, ‘that’ etc.) are: 
cp. | in this, these 3! dn that, those 
ed hdminthis/these very § yl.® hAdman that/those very 


Uk conin such (a), ... like this ¢yl4e conan such (a), 
... like that 
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These words precede the noun or noun expression which they 
qualify, without ezdfe (see 3/8): 
Sew lat, os |, eres Cp | LI dyad in Saxs ra mi Sendsid? 
Do you know this person? 
5 op glpleassl. 3! dn saxtemanhaye bozorg 
those big buildings 
Caw) dee lee hdman tarjome ast. It is that very translation. 
ara int ( of |, Le put! gy) an afsarhd ra nemi Sednasam. 
| don’t know those officers 
Sul owes I, aol; cp! in name ra dide id? 
Have you seen this letter? 
Sal odes Vio G Sat slg One 
conin asbhaye qaXangi ta hala dide id? 
Have you ever (‘till now’) seen such beautiful horses? 
(ted is also the commonest way to express ‘the same’; in this 
meaning it loses its connotation ‘this’: 
> by SES Cree hdmin ketab ra xarid. 
He bought the same book. 
Note that the stress on both Ce hdmin and 4.2 hdman falls on 
ham-. 


13. Interrogative adjectives 
Important interrogative adjectives are: 
alas kodam <kodum> which a> ce what 
Aix cand howmuch,howmany (,S kiwhose 
¢.9) A \ oe Aa Se \ pee 
cetour, cegune, ce jur, ce nou’ what kind of 
These are used as follows: 
e All of them except eS ki precede the noun which they 
qualify, without ezdfe (see 3/8): 
fw alas kodam ketab...? which book...? 
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Soul peadut 695 dop\ yy de \ai Se\ y ghee 
cetour/cegune/ce jur/ce nou’ Saxsi st? 
What kind of a person is she? 


plas kodam (colloquial pronunciation <kodum>) means 
‘which’ (of a limited or known group). Its noun or noun 
expression has no indefinite suffix (6... -i (3/2 above), and 
carries the definite direct-object suffix I, ra (3/3 above) 
when appropriate: 
$caS pls | 58; yl alas kodam aGmuzgar intour goft? 
Which teacher said so? 
SW y/o Casas 99 _phartne! F qe pe koe tarix ra bixtar 
dust darid? Which date do you prefer? 
TA slo hee |) bpnaie elS' kodam jensha ra meil daria? 
Which kinds would you like? 
Note also a elas <kodum> yeki ‘which one’, very common 
in speech. 
See the remark at the end of this paragraph. 
4> ce mostly means ‘what’ (of an unlimited or unkown 
group) and in this meaning its noun or noun expression 
always carries the indefinite suffix (6...: 
Scud gobed Ae Cute! emsab ce filmi hast? 
What film is there tonight? 
TU ate ded 5) lls am ce ketabhai az hame 
mofidtarand? What books are most useful? 
When the noun is the direct object of a verb, and its identity 
is known to one party, it is deemed to be definite and 
therefore also takes the direct-object suffix |, rd: 
Tb > | cdate cl pee 4& ce cizhaye mofidi ra 
xaridid? What useful things did you buy? 
See the remark at the end of this paragraph. 
Ss ki meaning ‘whose’ follows its noun in the same way as 
a possessive adjective (3/11 above), with ezdfe: 
Tus S | ret arvandeye ki ra gereftid? 
5 Ly A lay Whose file did ia oe 
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In everyday Persian we may find us JL. male ki for 
‘whose’, when emphasis is required: 
fash ST 1) Sd tus» 
But re Jl male ki is more correctly used as a pronoun, i.e. 
with no noun; see 4/7. 
dix cand ‘how much/many’ is always followed by a singular 
noun, which has the definite form but is seen as indefinite. If 
the noun is concrete and ‘countable’ (i.e. is tangible, and 
consists of separable units and not a mass), it is usual in 
modern Persian to add _,& nafar for people and U ta for 
anything else: 
SUL oS, due cand vaqt mandand? 
How long (‘how much time’) did they stay? 
§ au! Pan Cylage 0 daa cand nafar mehman mi ayand? 
How many guests are coming? 


Soy Whit, U dim cand ta boSqab bord? 
How many plates did he take? 


AS a! aid 45 pe Ax cand martabe gofte am ke ... 
How many times have | said that ... 
From this last example we can see that the term 
‘interrogative’ covers also rhetorical questions. 
y4i dé> with no further noun also means ‘how many 
people’, and G J with no further noun means ‘how many 
(of the things already mentioned)’: 
TA det |) dus cand nafar ra Somordid? 
How many people did you count? 
$9 G tue cand ta bord? How many did he take? 
Everyday Persian often uses V id for people and for things: 
Tul ge lay. G Aim cand ta mehman mi dyand? 
Ba A> 6 > > 6ay ne 6) gla cetour, Cegune, ce jur, 
ce nou’ ‘what kind of: the noun following one of these 
adjectives carries the indefinite (6... -1: 
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Toe ety | Ky 2 pam cetour gozaresi bud? 
What kind of report was it? 
It is important to differentiate between alas kodam ‘which’ and 4> 
ce ‘what’ described above: 
$ il > Pa I, WLS laS. kodam ketab ra mi xanid? 
Which book (of a known selection) are you reading? 
and: Sail > Pan I, ahs a> ce ketabi ra mi xanid? 
What book (of all the books there are) are you reading? 


14. Distributive adjectives 
The main distributive adjectives are: 


alk tamam all, the whole of dee hame all, allof . 
yp har every, each ese ba’zi some 
Cpe candin several dace cand some, a few 


Ai > cand nafar some (people) G ta cand ta some (things) 
ma hic + negative verb no 
These adjectives are used as follows: 

e ali tamam, dea hame all. With a singular noun, the noun ek 
tamam ‘whole’, and with a plural noun the pronoun dof 
hame ‘all, are used in possessive structure (3/5 above) to 
mean ‘all (of)’: 

web F Id 19, elf tamame pul ra gereft. 
He took all (of) the money. 
ded, Ugilage dee hameye mehmanha raftand. 
All the guests went. 

e » har every, each. This adjective precedes its noun 
without ezdfe: 

‘ dyI0 I, us! aol» oS yp har Sagerd barnamei ra 

ddrad. Every pupil has a programme. 
The expression i yp har yeki ‘each one’ is common in 
speech: 
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dla by late, Ll 5) Ss «har yeki az onha 
vazifei ra dare». Each one of them has a task. 
See 9/2 for _,»® used with numbers. 
ets ba’zi some. This is used with plural nouns: 
poll as, ba’zi akxds some people 
Lyz3\o,) cease: ba’zi ougat/vaqtha 
(on) Some occasions, sometimes 
Cyk> candin several, x cand some, a few. These precede 
their noun, which stands in the singular, despite the plural 
meaning. There is no ezdfe: 
Cyleyo peli candin mehman several guests 
Ail otis jo, Cpe candin ruz mande and. 
They stayed several days. 
det J gb azie wie cand hafte tul kavid. 
It lasted a few weeks. 
See 3/13, fifth indent. After A> it is common to put 
nafar before a noun denoting people, and UG 7a before a noun 
denoting anything else: 
sgl 09S p62 ylape ti tie edel sl, 
baradye emsab cand nafar mehmdan da’vat karde im. 
For this evening we have invited a few guests. 


wks (ls) i> cand (ta) ketab some/a few books 
In everyday speech it is common to use > before any 
noun, including one denoting people: 
sides: st (Ks poliae G Aix cand ta mosdfer Sekdayat 
mi konand. Some/A few passengers are complaining. 
xo hic no. We use either oo , or the indefinite suffix (4... 
-i (3/2 above), with a negative verb, to express ‘no’ in either 
statements or questions: 
: v1) ist laps o> hic mehman nemi dyad. No guest 
vel gf gilepe mehmani nemi dyad. is coming. 
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$ otoLS (phage oe chic mehman nayumade? > 

§ odes cg bey <mehmani nayumade? > 

Has no guest come? 

wo & o : . eos 
soci IS cance 8 co hic forsat nadastim. We had 

eels (gine forsati nadaxtim. no chance 
In literary usage only, GP expresses ‘any’ in non-negative 
questions; see also 4/10. In everyday Persian it is replaced 
by the indefinite (6... -i: 

een ee) (Su Sekayati hast? 
Is there any complaint? 
Fcuald 6 aS > digari hast? \s there any other? 
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1. General 

The customary definition of a pronoun is that it is a word 
replacing a noun whose identity is known. In fact this is true only 
of 3rd-person pronouns such as ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’ (etc.). For the 1st- 
and 2nd-person pronouns ‘lI’, ‘we’ and ‘you’ and their Persian 
equivalents there is no corresponding noun; the pronoun is the only 
expression available. 


2. Subject pronouns 

The subject of a verb is that person, creature or thing which 
peforms the action or experiences the situation indicated by the 
verb. The pronouns denoting the subject of the verb are: 


Persons Singular Plural 
1st cy man | lL. mda we 
2nd to you Lia soma you 
3rd al u he/she lay! isan they (people) 
gl an it Lil anha they 
(people/things) 
Several things to note: 


e There is no grammatical gender (masculine, feminine) in 
Persian; 9! means ‘he’ or ‘she’ depending on the context. 

e For ‘you’, the singular form 49 to is used to address a person 
to whom one is very close indeed; for any other person the 
plural form L.% soma is used. The use of 3 is more 
restricted than that of its apparent European counterparts 
‘tu’, ‘du’, ‘tu’ or TBI’. 

To an animal or a small child also, we say 9 ; to all groups, 
close or not, we say ew. 

e The form Ll anhd is used for ‘they’ referring to any plural - 
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people, creatures, places, things, ideas. The plural form 
(jlt.1 i¥an ‘they’ is now used as a polite form (12/2) for 
‘he’, ‘she’, or ‘they’ for people only: 
$id ge 5 de ylty! ian ce farmudand*? 
What did he/she/they say (‘command’)? 
e These pronouns can be used as they are to denote the 
subject of the verb but since the verb clearly shows the 
person of the subject, the pronoun is usually added only for 
emphasis or extra clarity; or it may form a one-word answer 
identifying the subject: 
pa 1) cp man raftam. | went. (It is | who went.) 


e 


Ip ys pt) st cy <man nemi ram**, to borou.> 
I'm not going, you go. 


wg! — Sab) (Ski raft? - u. Who went? - He (did). 
e Official and newspaper Persian also has the pronoun (69 vel 
for ‘he/she’. 
* Polite verb form, see 12/4. 


** Colloquial pronunciation, see 2/6. 


3. Direct-object pronouns 
The direct object of a verb is that party directly affected by the 
action of the verb. Persian has two groups of direct-object 
pronouns: 
e the first group, more common, is derived from the subject 
pronouns by adding the direct-object suffix |, ra (3/3): 


Persons Singular Plural 
Ist l/l.» mara me |, 4 mara us 
2nd I }» tord you I Lad Somd ra you 
3rd_ |, al ura hinvher | 5 gles! ixan ra them (people) 
Lo) danra it I, Ll Gnhaé ra them 
(people/things) 
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Note the special forms | } 4 mara and | |» tord; the latter can 
also be written in full, |)3. We also encounter the joined 
forms |,3! and {5Lis! , though these are now discouraged. 
Each pronoun has the same connotation of person(s) or 
thing(s) as its subject counterpart shown in 4/2 above: 
socks |, Lut Soma ra nadidam. 
| didn’t see you (one or more). 
spout 1 gil anna ra nadidam. 
| didn't see them (people /things). 
“pod |, lag! ixan ra nadidam. 
| didn't see hinVher/them (people). 

e the second group, used mainly in everyday speech, consists 
of suffixes which are identical to the possessive-adjective 
suffixes shown in 3/11 (e--- -am, ... -et (-at), a. -e8 
(-as) etc.). They are attached to the verb in the same way 
as the possessives are attached to the noun, and are 
unstressed. They do not need or take the direct-object suffix 
|, . The 3rd-person suffixes are the commonest in use: 

tds nddidames. | didn't see hinvherit. 
(pldneczd my geréftamesan. | took them. 
When used with a compound verb (5/29), the suffix is 
attached to the non-verbal element: 
3S Gtjk Axaubl Gheste bdzes kard. He opened it slowly. 
eS tise birunes kon! Throw it out! 


A pronoun which is the direct object of an infinitive (which is 
always a long infinitive, see 5/2) is attached to it in the manner of 
a possessive adjective (3/11), i.e. with ezdfe: 
“e9 iS APRS al Gaya jl az didane u ta’ajjob kardam. 
7 | was surprised to see (‘at the seeing of’) him. 
aS coh pa pt Gil hey jt pte 
pix az rasidane anhd Soru nemi konim. 
We shall not begin before they arrive (‘before their arrival’). 
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4. Prepositions with pronouns 


Prepositions are defined and explained in Chapter 6. The 


pronouns used after prepositions fall into two groups: 


the first group is identical to the subject pronouns shown in 
4/2 above. The prepositions precede the pronoun in the 
same way as they precede nouns, subject to the same rules 
(ezafe/no ezafe etc.): 
(yx 43 be man tome 
a) 51 azu fromhinvher 
Lia sl, baraye Soma for you 
sl uw beine dnha between them 
Le 4 bd ma with us 
Lewd (y9ey bedune Soma without you 
3! y® dar an init 
lity! tue pite iSan towards hinV/her/them 
the second group consists of suffixes which are identical to 
the possessive-adjective suffixes shown in 3/11 (--. -am, 
... -et (-at), pv... -eF (-a¥) etc.). The suffixes are attached 
only to the prepositions which have an ezafe before a noun; 
the ezdfe is dropped, and if two vowels come together as a 
result they are separated by  -y-: 
yulels daxelex inside it 
wil» bardyam forme 
Cylutwy 9) ruyesdn on them 
(ylyl> ay be jayetan instead of you 
uw me Jelouyes before it 
Oltntow pitesdn towards hin/her/them 
We have also the following common but unwritten 
colloquial 3rd-person forms, with prepositions not carrying 
the ezafe: 
<bes/beSan»_ to hir/her/it/them 
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cazes/azesan from hinv/her/it/tthem 
<be§ begam ci?» What am | to say to him/her? 


5. Possessive pronouns 

The possessive pronouns (‘mine’, ‘yours’, ‘his’, ‘hers’ etc.) are made 
by putting JL male before the subject pronouns. This is the same 
structure as that used for emphatic possessive adjectives (3/11), 
but whereas the possessive adjective is accompanied by a noun, 
the possessive pronoun is not, since it replaces the noun: 

cal 50 Ske male man ast <e>*. It's mine. 
gory ry Lut Jl male soma behtar ast <e>. Yours is better. 
$Wian Le Je Le cerd male ma ra bordand? 
Why did they take ours? 


* Colloquial pronunciation, see 2/6. 


The possessive with JL: male may also be put before a possessor 
noun (including a proper name), whereupon it corresponds to the 
English possessive expressed with ‘s or with a phrase such as ‘that 
of’ or ‘those of. The ‘possessed’ noun is not expressed but left 
implicit: 
cual pddg 5 Ske 5) zKeuzee gli Ke 
hekayatetan mozhektar az male forusande ast. 
Your story is funnier than the salesman’s/that of the salesman. 
cael OS ph Se Cound gi Ske Cntle matin male to nist, 
male Serkat <«e>. The car isn’t yours, it's the company’s. 
peli ody bo, Je shy ods adil > | glut ,1S 
gozaresetan ra xandam vali bardye male rezad vaqt nadaStam. 
| have read your report but | didn’t have the time for Reza’s. 


6. Demonstrative pronouns 
The demonstrative pronouns are: 
en! in this 3) an that 
Lis! inhd these Ll dnha those 
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Unlike the demonstrative adjectives (3/12), cw | and 3 used as 
pronouns are made plural where appropriate. You will note that 
3 and Lglare respectively identical to the subject pronouns for ‘it 
and ‘they’. 
ul 33729 ‘oljay cn! in ruzndmeye diruz ast <>. 
This is yesterday’s newspaper. 
Acad Gl pad! op ge (Qe! inhd behtarin afsarhayeman 
hastand. These are our best officers. 
“rd y ld ply | Law! 35! az inhd arzantar nadarim. 
We have none (‘not’) cheaper than these. 
The demonstrative adjective Ute hdmin (NB stress) can also 
stand as a pronoun, i.e. without a noun: 
Carian) (ed hdmin nist. it isn't the same. 
»Aical > 1) Gta hamin ra xdstand. They asked for just this. 


7. Interrogative pronouns 
Common interrogative pronouns are: 
4S \oS ki/ke who d> ce«cl> what 
oS Je male ki whose 
Several things to note: 
e The interrogative pronouns ask questions: 
§ el SF ki dmad <umad>? Who came? 
a Ae ce Sod? What happened (‘became’)? 
They should not be confused with other pronoun forms 
expressed with the same word in English (e.g. ‘the man who 
said this ...’, for which see 8/6). 
© Of the two words for ‘who’, aS ke is used only in writing. 
¢ 4 ce ‘what’ has a very common colloquial pronunciation 
(see 2/6), «Ch. 
e The interrogative pronoun most commonly stands next to 
the verb (see also 8/2): 
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TON A> Lo, rez@ ce «cb goft? What did Reza say? 


Ty oS jliakae a5 33 anvaqt mo’allemetan ki bud? 
At that time who was your teacher? 


(This is similar to the structure called in this book ‘topic and 
comment’, explored more fully in 8/14.) 

° (5 and 4» followed by Cuul ‘is’ become Cum kist ‘who is’ 
ANd Crnsen cist ‘what is’, each written as one word. Possible 
colloquial pronunciations are «ki @> and «ci @>: 

§ Cas yar 3! dn Saxs kist? Who is that person? 
ScenS SLs CS ul in kif male kist? Whose is this bag? 
Suite ine cy! in sanad cist <ci e? 
What is this document? 
The forms Cau! “es kist/ki ast and Caul 4> ce ast are also 
found. 
See 4/5 for a fuller explanation of JL male, and 3/11 for 
the adjectival use of es JLs male ki. 

e The pronouns can be preceded by a preposition (4/4 
above), and all but 4 are followed by the direct-object 
suffix |) rd (3/3) when appropriate (aS becomes LS kerd): 

{Li 5 os shh cp! in ra az ki gereftid? 
Who did you get this from (‘From whom...’)? 


§ 1S nun Am dy ter raje be ce sohbat mi kard? 
What did he talk about? 


SMa S 69 1) S kira da'vat kardand? 
Whom did they invite? 


8. 39> xod 

The pronoun 39> xod ‘oneself’ (see 1/13 concerning the 
pronunciation) is used in everyday speech with pronoun suffixes. 
These suffixes are the same as the possessive-adjective suffixes 
shown in 3/11. In written Persian 34> is mainly used without 


suffixes. With or without suffixes, 44> is used in two ways as a 
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pronoun: 
e Emphatic: 

fori s yal ( 2) S92 xod(es) Gntour goft. 

He said so himself. 


ele pe (a) 99> xod(am) nemi danam 
cnemi dunam>. Myself, | don’t know. 

and literary Persian has 34> followed by the ezdfe in, for 
example: 

29 91 39> xode u bud. It was he himself/she herself. 

e Reflexive (i.e. returning to the subject): 
2 pen (gt Gls Rive) 95> xod(eS) ra dana mi Somorad. 
He thinks (‘counts’) himself knowledgeable. 


. 3S Ss ( y) 99> gl, bardye xod(ex) fekr kard ... 
He thought to (‘for’) himself ... 


»dacS ¢ lio (4) +> 5! wl bdyad az xod(etan) 
defa’ konid. You must defend yourself. 


9. Reciprocal pronouns 

The commonest reciprocal pronouns, both meaning ‘each other, are: 
uae yekdigar <yekdige> Sse hamdigar <hamdige> 

They can take a direct-object suffix | }y ra (3/3), a preposition (4/4 

above), or be attached in possessive structure with an ezdfe (3/11) 

as appropriate: 


AIG Congo | ude hamdigar ra dust nadaStand. 
They did not like each other. 


oni i S Sued Ww) > dee L, ba hamdigar xub hamkari 


mikonim. We cooperate well (‘with each other’). 


los S shut | iA “name yekdigar ra pisnehad 
as, ° 


karde and. They have proposed one another's names. 


10. Distributive pronouns 


The main distributive pronouns are: 
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ct \ eS f har kas(i) everyone dad hame all 
tl dead \ ja dad \ (5) jam > har ciz(i)/hame ciz/hamas 
everything 
egw kasi anyone/no one* (6 ja cizi anything/nothing* 
* rout hickas no one 2 o> hic ciz nothing 
al Aon hickodam none * gta <hici» nothing 
le piaa; ba'zihasome 3) (pias ba’zi az some of 
34,5 zidd much/many/alot 31 (had xeili az many of 
seS\ eS kami) (a) little/few 
ye die cand nafar G A> cand ta 
some ( of people) some (of things) 
* with a negative verb 
The distributive pronouns are used as follows: 
© gS P\ Sb har kas(i) everyone, 


yl dead \ a> dat \ (05) jam har ciz(t)/hame ciz/hamas 
everything. 


These pronouns are all singular: 


dls oe l, “sl gS D\ Sp har kas(i) Gn ra 


mi dadnad. Everyone knows that. 
Op Ly il eet pee det \ (U5) jam 2 hae ciz(i)/ 
har ciz/hamas ra bord. He/She took everything. 
yl aee hamas (NB pronunciation) is also used in its literal 
meaning ‘all of it’: 
«wha w! | > tl ded hamas xarab Sod. All of it was spoilt. 
(5) QS Pp ‘everyone’ and (tl dab\ jae dad\ (15) pump 
‘everything’ are also used in affirmative statements to 
express ‘anyone’ and anything’ respectively: 
ey oy yt) Mer et eS P\ HS» har kas(i) 
mi tavanad Gntour beguyad. Anybody can say that (‘thus’). 


awl OX (5) jam ve SY) al emruze har ciz(i) momken 
ast <e>, Nowadays anything (‘everything’) is possible. 


¢ de hame all. This is a plural pronoun referring to people, 
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with no noun: 

bits) ded hame raftand. All went. 
ara Lint gt |, de hame ra mi Sendsam. | know (them) all. 
It takes ezafe before another pronoun: 


Ls ‘eb Wt 51 az tarafe hameye ma 
on behalf of all of us 


ysS kasi anyone, ($j cizi anything. In a non-negative 
question the indefinite nouns eS Kasi “a person’ and 
Sra cizi ‘a thing’ can mean ‘anyone’ and ‘anything 


respectively: 


$s ES: cp gS LI aya kasi telefon kard? 


Did anyone ring up? 

Sous US cizi goft? Did he/she say anything? 
With a negative verb, they mean ‘no one’ and ‘nothing’ 
respectively: 

“_ cgS kasi nayamad. No one came 

1 Spa cizi nagoftam. | said nothing. 

viheki hickas NO One, ju» re hic ciz nothing, aloe 
hickodam none, , g>rub ‘hic nothing. In a negative statement 
or question, these pronouns are used with a negative verb to 
express ‘no’ or ‘no-’ and ‘none’. In this usage, the first two 


are alternatives to eS kasi and ($j Cizi respectively: 


SS Cpls rod \ cau kasi/hickas telefon nakard. 


No one rang up. 


a) SS cpa rout \ cu kasi/hickas telefon nakard? 


Did no one ring up? 


Team id Gr \s yee = cizi/hic ciz nanevestam. 
| wrote nothing. 


ee igh plaSorae LI aya hickodaém nemi dyad? 
Is none (of them) coming? 
In colloquial speech, (gob <hici> can replace ja> cms hic 
CIZ OT 6 pad CIZI: 
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pinged (ged <hici nanevestam.> 
wes: fe . law re! sme <hici behtar peida nemi konid.» 
You won't find any(thing) better. 


Note also the short negative answers in everyday language 


With genb: 
oe — $9 S$ oa aS ki telefon kard? - hickas. 


Who telephoned? - Nobody. 
ser —-Suwol, ~S9 
kodam «kodum> doktor ra didid? - hickodam «hickodum>. 
Which doctor did you see? - None. 


see \ ee Ged — Etta pe yd ae ce farmudid? 
- hic cizthict. What did you say? - Nothing. 


* Polite speech, see 12/4. 

le casey ba’zi ha some, 3) (cas) ba'zi az some of. These 
are indefinite and plural. In cease the plural suffix is 
usually written separately: 


dew yd WD ptaa ba’zi hd dir rasidand. 
some arrived late. 


poss inc. of |, b gases, ba’zi ha ra nemi Senasam. 


There are some | don’t know. (‘I don’t know some’.) 


OE) 5S cy (Ks ls cetntate, Da'zi ha Sekayat kardand. 


Some complained. 
hd wh> LI 5) Cem ba’zi az anh xarab Sodand. 
Some of them got spoiled. 
$45 zidd much, many, a lot, 3) (dad xeili az many of, 
ed \ eS kam/kami (a) little, (a) few. These pronouns are all 
indefinite, singular or plural as the meaning dictates: 
dy gls SL5 Ssayla (ee aS tad go dm 
<ce mi gid ke kami darid? zidd darid.». 
What are you saying, you've got a little? You’ve got a lot. 
cual odile §seS kami mande ast. A little has remained. 


meter y ey 5 > xeili az Gnha raftand. 


Many of them went. 
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¢ i A> cand nafar some (of people), U tue cand ta some 
(of things). These adjectival expressions (3/14) can also be 
regarded and used as pronouns: 


Arad Gl 5 Le cand nafar qayeb hastand. 
Some are absent. 


» Aide y 5 G Lie cand 1a foruxtand. They sold some. 
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1. General 
A verb is that class of word which denotes an action or situation: 
ode gd A tond david. He/She ran fast. 
legis Jeet |y> xoshdal budim. We were happy. 
HS Iss |, gl sal go 05 semi tavanad an ré peida konad. 
He/She cannot find it. 


2. Infinitive 
The infinitive is the form of the verb by which it is referred to, and 
listed in a dictionary. Typical English infinitives are ‘(to) read’ and 
‘(to) run’; the particle ‘to’ is sometimes added, sometimes not. The 
Persian infinitive has no such particle. 
Persian has two forms of the infinitive; the commoner one, used to 
identify the verb, is the long infinitive, which ends in 49... -ddn or 
Cpe -tdn. This ending takes the stress of the word (see 2/5): 
Cb | ge xdndan to read (silent », see 1/13) 
eydeg9 daviddn to run KES kostdn to kill 
The long infinitive is not only a ‘label’. It is also used as a noun 
naming the activity: 
2 tate) lal Cod | > Lp dow, gl» bardye bacceha xandan asan 
nist. Reading is not easy for children. 
D1 Cag d play Ly Sybil gd xdndan ra besyar dust darad. 
She likes reading very much. 
2) ls 55 GAL, sl, bardye xandan vagt nadaram. 
| have no (‘not’) time for reading. 
A long infinitive which has a direct object (5/6 below) is joined to 
it with ezafe (Appendix II): 
pildi Coby delle, ONL > Gly 
bardye xdndane ruzndme vaqt naddram. 
| have no time to read (‘for the reading of’) the newspaper. 
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«pt )) Ll Oded dy be didane anha raftim. 
We went to see them. 
The short infinitive is the same as the long infinitive minus its final 
(j.-- -an. It is stressed on its final syllable: 
i145 xdnd to read wy99 david to run 
CS Kost to kill 


The use of this form is examined in 5/19 and 27 below. 


3. Position of the verb 


A verb other than an auxiliary verb (5/19 below) usually stands at 
the end of its sentence or clause (see 8/4 for the definition of a 
clause): 

sedilym> 1) WLS kerdb ra xdndam.| read the book. 

Ttewhid 20 | grecttle gl an danesju ra mi Senasid? 
Do you know that student? 
oud 9 og A fond mi nevisad. He/She writes fast. 
aa) Ata (y(S9 dokkdn baste ast. The shop is closed. 


ody LT LN yg mi tavanad tond bedavad. 
He/She can run fast. 


See 6/6 for an exception to this rule in colloquial language. 


4. Agreement 
A verb agrees with its subject (i.e. the person, creature or thing 
performing the action or experiencing the situation indicated by the 
verb) in person (1st, 2nd or 3rd) and in number (singular with 
singular, plural with plural). A pronoun subject (4/2) is often 
omitted when it is clear from the form of the verb: 
= phan lous! (+0) (man) inja hastam. | am here. 
§ dard) leS Lad somd koja raftid? Where did you go? 
$944 lxS koja bud? Where was he/she/it? 

agora int ge igh Ly lay! i8dn ra xub mi Sendsim. 

We know them well. 
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« tel Law| inja hastand. They are here. 


But note: 

e In polite speech (see 12/2 and 3) the plural subject pronoun 
Olay! ixan has a plural verb even when used to express ‘he’ 
or ‘she’; the same happens with a singular noun subject 
denoting a person: 


Sind WL Lin! isan balad hastand? 
Is he/she informed? 


TA} 0d y0,5 dm mo’allem ce farmude and? 
hat did the teacher say (‘command’)? 


died Gale jal pte modir emruz qayeb hastand. 
The directors away today. 


e Earlier Persian often has a plural noun denoting things or 
ideas (not people) with a singular verb: 


2 Dg) Actantte LlSs dokkanha baste bud. 
The shops were (‘was’) closed. 


and this structure survives in some set expressions: 


uns eds yt byl ougates talx Sod. He became angry. 
(‘His times (plural) became (singular) bitter’) 


5. Simple and compound verbs 
We distinguish between simple and compound verbs in Persian. 
A simple verb is one whose infinitive (5/2 above) consists of one 


word: 
Oreeq-§ fahmidan to understand ASL, bdftan to weave 
0945 kardan to do (A419 daStan to have 


CAs, raftan to go sya! amadan to come 
A compound verb consists of a non-verbal part and a simple verb. 
Typical compound infinitives are: 
09,8 yIS kar kardan to work 
Aly bar dastan to remove 
AS) Ow 351 az bein raftan to disappear 
Ravy| ue pis Gmadan to occur 
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Compound verbs are examined in 5/29 and 30 below. Almost all 
the verbs described in 5/2 to 28 are simple verbs. 


6. Government: subject, complement and object 
All verbs have a subject (see 4/2 and 5/4 above): 
8) (yg paew Sirus raft. Cyrus went. 
Cualoriy! aslGS ketabam injast. My book is here. 
We can however put Persian verbs into three broad types 
according to their relationship with other parts of the sentence: 
¢ verbs which have no object (i.e. no affected party other than 
the subject): 
xd lous! inja hast. He is here. 
-W2,6 mordand. They died. 
Sul 425) 9 pe birun rafte ast. He/She has gone out. 
Some verbs with no object have a complement, i.e. a further 
word or expression identifying or describing the subject: 
Saal 5S sl e 3h, barddaram Gmuzgar ast. 
My brother is a teacher. 


weg’ "Be, e y\Qa hamkaram mariz Sod. 
My colleague fell (‘became’) ill. 


The complement is so called because it completes the 
meaning of the verb. Almost all verbs of being, seeming or 
becoming need a complement. 
Complements most often take the form of a noun (3/1) or 
adjective (3/6). 

e verbs which have a direct object (i.e. a second party directly 
affected): 

“pds F Ls! anha ra didam. | saw them. 
cutis glael ndmei nevest. She wrote a letter. 
spre int ( of |) ore 9 cyl in nevisande rd nemi Sendsim. 
We don’t know this writer. 


e verbs which have a prepositional object (i.e. a second party 
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affected, but preceded by a preposition, see 6/1): 


= ihren yw) (ip? 3) az man porsidand. 
They asked (‘from’) me. 


raje’ be vaz e beinolmelali neveSte ast. 
He has written about the intemational situation. 


In English, the prepositions ‘to’ and ‘or can often be 
omitted, making the object look like a direct object. In 
Persian the preposition cannot be omitted: 
SW) vols Age Leas 4) be Soma ce dade and? 
What did they give (‘to’) you? 


sla’ PA Dg pues gl, baraye pesare xod manzel 
saxt. He built (‘for) his son a house. 


A verb can have both a direct and a prepositional object: 
Tew yy AO Ll jl az anhd ce porsid? 
What did he ask them? 
(direct object for the person, prepositional object for the 
thing affected) 


Waly lings ay aydd hadiye be dustan dadand. 
They gave a present to (their) friends. 


(direct object for the thing, prepositional object for the 
person affected) 


The relationship of a verb to its complement or object (if any) is 


called its government. A Persian verb does not necessarily have the 


same government as its nearest English equivalent: 


Coheseett  5 pa 5N\ cet 53) az kasilaz cizi tarsidan 
to fear (‘from’) somebody/something 


(direct object in English, prepositional object with 5! az in Persian) 


Some verbs cause their direct object to perform the action. These 


are known as causative verbs. They are explained in 11/4. 


7. Tenses 


A tense is that form of the verb which indicates the time or the 
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context in which the action or situation denoted by the verb 


occurs. Persian has four simple (i.e. one-word) tenses: 


Past, indicating a completed previous action or situation 
(‘I did’), see 5/8, 9 below. 

Present, indicating a current or impending action or 
situation (‘I do’, ‘| am doing’), see 5/10-12 below. 

Imperfect, indicating a continuous or repeated previous 
action or situation (‘l was doing’), see 5/13, 14 below. 
Present subjunctive, indicating a possibility (‘| may do’), see 
5/16, 17 below. 


and four common compound tenses (i.e. tenses formed with more 


than one word): 


Perfect (‘| have done’), similar in meaning to the past tense, 
see 5/21, 22 below. 

Perfect subjunctive, indicating a previous possibility 
(‘| may have done’), see 5/23, 24 below. 

Pluperfect, indicating one previous action or situation 
preceding another (‘I had done’), see 5/25, 26 below. 

Future, indicating an action or situation occurring ahead 
(‘I shall do’), see 5/27, 28 below. 


8. Forming the past tense 
We form the past tense (‘I did’) with the 


m + ndin 


Past stem. The past stem is easy to form. We remove the final ¢)... 
-an from the long infinitive (5/2 above): 


Infinitive Past stem 
rey) | > xdndan to read di > xand- (silent 9, 1/13) 
chal amadan to come kal dmad- 
O29 budan to be --- 3g bud- 
GAS kostan to kill eee Kost 
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8 raftan to go .-atd) raft- 
cr>Lu saxtan to make vet lan SAXE- 


and so on for all verbs in the language. 


Personal endings. The personal endings of the past tense are: 


Persons Singular Plural 

Ist er: -am | (ess -1m We 
2nd UG... -1 yOu Ww... -id you 
3rd ... - he/she/it ww... -and they 


See 4/2 for the use of the persons. The 3rd person singular form of 
the tense (‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’) has no ending; for this form the past tense 
is identical to the stem itself. 
All past stems and endings, and hence all past tenses, are regular. 
The past-tense verb is stressed on the last syllable of the past 
stem, when the verb is affirmative. Typical past tenses: 
Gil, xdndan to read, past stem ...Wl,> xdnd- (the stress is 
shown in this example): 
asl xdndam —pshilyo> §xandim 
Gl > xandi de dil > xdndid 
Ail xdnd Aisi] > xdndand 
I, you, he, she, it, we, they read (previously) 
syel dGmadan to come, past stem seed! Gmaa-: 
“ae el ‘ gael patel amadam, amadi, dmad (etc.) | (etc.) came; 
34 budan to be, past stem ... 39 bud-: 
Mdg: cdedge cord Soe 159, ‘@992 budam, budi, bud; 
budim, budid, budand |, he, she, it was; we, you, they were. 


So also all other verbs whose past stem ends in 3 d. 


KAS kostan to kill, past stem ...u&S kost- (the stress is shown): 


nS kdStam piasS kdStim 


eS ksi das kdStid 
ud kodt AitS kdXtand 


I, you, he, she, it, we, they killed 
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iS) raftan to go, past stem ....28) raft-: 

ve Cay 6 gid) ‘eas }) raftam, rafti, raft (etc.) | (etc.) went; 
A> Lu sdxtan to make, past stem vem len Saxt-: 

oe Cole (gtd ls ‘ede lew saxtam, sGxti, sdxt (etc.) | (etc.) made. 


So also all other verbs whose past stem ends in t. 


Colloquial pronunciation. See 2/6. Colloquial pronunciation can 
be used for the past tense: 
e The syllable ...J|... -dn in the past stem is often pronounced 
<Un> or <On, as elsewhere in the language: 
pil > <xundam.» I've read (it). 
e The past stem dl dmad is pronounced colloquially 
cumad->: 
gael yo <dir umadi>. You're (‘You came’) late. 
See 5/19 for the past stem.. nial 93 tavdnest- pronounced 
colloquially <tunest->. 
e The personal endings sy... -id and wv... -and are pronounced 
colloquially -in and -an respectively. Not all speakers use 


these two variants. 


Negative. The negative of the past tense (‘I did not do’) is formed 
by adding the negative prefix ...# nd- to the affirmative verb. This 
prefix always takes the stress of the word: 
widil,as ndxdndim. we did not read 
eexe ndbudam | was not 
“3,5 ndraft he/she did not go 


When the past stem begins with a vowel d, a or 0, the negative 
prefix becomes.. a—/) Ndy-: 
¢ The combination ndyd- is written with no madde: 
Lal admadand they came 
aitelj ndydmadand they did not come 
en al avordam | brought 
ey 9.5 ndyavordam | did not bring 
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The combinations ndya- and ndyo- are written without alef: 
poet andaxtim we threw 
prertn babies ndyandaxtim we did not throw 
ol28! oftad it fell 
glei3 ndyoftad it did not fall 
The combination ndi- occurs in the only Persian verb 
beginning with the vowel ...1 i-, ¢y9 lcs! istddan ‘to stand’, 
‘to stop’. With this verb the alef is retained: 
poll istadam | stood/stopped 

p Ley ndistadam \ did not stand/stop 
This alef is merely a spelling device, and is not pronounced 
[a]. Some Iranians detach the prefix from this verb, writing 
it 0 : 

pd Ley bas nd istadam 


For the past tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 


9. Using the past tense 


The past tense is used similarly to the English past tense, i.e. for 


single previous completed actions or situations which are not 


deemed to have any effect on, or any relevance to, the present: 


“pos l, al ura didam. | saw him. 
(re? ) Ls] anja ndbudim. We were not there. 
§ 4u28) leS koja raftid? Where did you go? 


Two other less obvious uses: 


in certain clauses of time relating to the future; see 8/9, first 
indent. 
in expressions such as the following, especially common in 
everyday speech: 
; hy ) poke (colloquially) «amadam dige>. 
All right, I’m coming. 
ors } raftam. \'m off. 
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. pdal cr «9 9 to borou, man amadam. 
You go (first), I’ll follow. 


The past tense is not normally used for a previous action which 
was continuous or repeated (see 5/13, 14), or for a previous 
action having an effect on the present situation (see 5/21, 22). 
For a previous action or situation which was interrupted by 
another previous event, Persian also uses the past tense where 
English expresses it differently: 
pos LAT Jk ie pye tyr of AS, 
vaqtike u rasid man cand sal anja budam. 
When she arrived | had been (‘was’) there for some years. 


wb utsbys dar bazare kerman In Kerman Bazaar 
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10. Forming the present tense 
We form the present tense (‘I do’, ‘| am doing’) with the 

present prefix + present stem + present personal endings 
Present prefix. The present prefix is .ge mi. It is commonly 
written detached from the verb. The present prefix is stressed 


when it is the only prefix (i.e. when the verb is affirmative): mi. 


Present stem. To make the present stem of all verbs whose long 
infinitive (5/2 above) ends in (jv... -udan we remove the ending 
(yo... -dan from that infinitive: 


Infinitive Present stem 

*¢yd5 14% xdndan to read slg xan- 
Owls mdndan to remain whe mdn- 
Owl, randan to drive aly rdn- 


* silent », see 1/13. 
We make the present stem of many verbs whose long infinitive 
ends in jal... -ddan or (ydy... -idan by removing the ending gyol... 
-ddan or ¢y¥... -idan from that infinitive: 
gos! oftadan to fall ad! oft- 
cy dkeuw! istadanto stand/stop ..tauw! ist- 


Gew92 davidan to run --- 99 dav- 
Qe xaridan to buy sey Xar- 
Ora ys pusidan to wear semi gy pUs- 
Cdl, xdbidan to sleep empl gd xab- 


A few verbs with long infinitive ending ¢y... -tan make their 
present stem by dropping the ending ¢y¥... -tan from that infinitive: 


CGrAS kostan to kill veS = kos- 
GL badftan to weave wk baf- 


These are all regular present stems. 


For most remaining verbs the present stem is irregular and has to 
be learned with the verb. Some irregulars can be grouped, having 


similar stems. Appendix I lists common irregular present stems. 
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Examples of such present stems are: 
Other long infinitives ending Ce NGS |... -@dan/-idan: 


jal dddan to give w.ab9 deh- 
Ow vy) Gfaridan to create 2 te) re) Gfarin- 

(tae cidan to set xine CIN- 
Qdwtas Senidan to hear w- gauss Senav- 

G5 didan to see ted DiN- 


Long infinitives ending (59... -udan: 
O26 namudan to show KS namd- 
(3294,5 farmudan tocommand ...s,5 farmd- 
Other long infinitives ending ¢y3... -dan: 


32, mordan to die woe pe -MIr- 
(js Sodan to become ga Sav- 
(j9,e4 Somordantocount — ...ylad& Somar- 
3%» bordan to take/carry wey bar- 

cytol dmadan to come al a 
ge Ss kardan to do aS kon- 


62y9! dvordan/avardan to bring ...yl ar-, a 
also regular ... ) al avar- 


Other long infinitives ending (yy... -tan: 


Creu sdxtan to make weajls sdz- 
CR21261 andaxtan to throw © we ld5) andaz- 
CAS» ,§ foruxtan to sell ag yd forus- 
R55 gozastan to pass se ss gozar- 
RANSS gozdaStan to put aoe 155 gozar- 
Chama nesastan to sit somteead NeSIN- 
Crus bastan to tie, to close weedy band- 
Gus goftan to say a 5 gu- 
CAS raftan to go wg) TaV- 


and many others 


Principal parts. We can conveniently refer to any verb, regular or 
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irregular, by its two ‘principal parts’, i.e. the long infinitive and the 
present stem, So: 
vis > (yy > xXaridan xar-to buy ... ry as goftan gu- to say 
since from these parts any form of any verb can be derived (with 
the exception of one verb only, (j3. budan ‘to be’, for which see 
5/11). 


Present personal endings. The present-tense personal endings 
used when the present stem ends in a consonant are the same as those 
of the past tense (5/9 above), except the 3rd person singular: 


Persons singular Plural 

1st pres -am | es -im we 
2nd (g--- -lyou ~ ww... -id yOU 
3rd 9... -ad he/she/it ww... -and they 


See 4/2 for the use of the persons. 


The present-tense verb is assembled in the order prefix + stem + 
ending. Typical present tenses with the stem ending in a 


consonant: 
Regular stems: 
wl Cyd | ge xdndan xan- to read (the stress is shown in this 
example): 
wil yd 94 mi xdnam weil se 9 mi xdnim 
Pile cg? mi xani dani | gd - mi xanid 
al )9> 5 mi xanad Aiil > 0 mi xadnand 


| read/am reading (etc.) 
225] yalk5! oftadan oft- to fall: 


pls a apie ool i tie 
ol on mi ofti dntdl go mi oftid 
Axil os mi oftad dizi) oe mi oftand 


| fall/am falling (etc.) 
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wakes | (ydeauy! istadan ist- to stand, to stop: 
mes PP, mi istam (rit | cs? mi isnm 


cgienns| ge mi isti atau)! go mi istid 
Aims! go mi istad Nica) | ge mi istand 


| stand, stop/am standing, stopping (etc.) 
see (b> xaridan xar- to buy: 


acs? mi xaram pry ig mi xarim 
Sy ig mi xari A> mi xarid 
27> mi xarad Mi > mi xarand 


| buy/am buying (etc.) 


vee GELS kostan koS- to kill 
wtsS cs? mi kosam wee cs mi kosim 
tS cst mi kosi eh S cee mi koSid 
WAS ce mi kosad Joss: cg mi koSand 
| kilVam killing (etc. ) 


Irr. r 
wi 9 3S Kardan kon- to do (the stress is shown in this example): 
eS cs mi konam wid cee mi konim 
op: ce =mikoni dS cg mi konid 
AS cs mi konad MS cee mi konand 
| do/am doing (etc.) 
--teted (je didan bin- to see: 
mets’ mi binam wove ost mi binim 
sets mi bin dette A §=mi binid 
die mi binad dives mi binand 
| see (etc.) 
weedy Gaus bastan band- to tie, to close: 
pris ot mi bandam ries 6 mi bandim 
(Grit mi bandi Huts mi bandid 
dy =mi bandad Wikis, mi bandand 


| tie, close/am tying, closing (etc.) 
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see lus) GhS1451 andaxtan andaz- to throw 

>) Lai! 0 mi andazam aS) Ibs! 0 mi andazim 

jas! ce? mi andazi oy las] ce? mi andazid 

o5lAi! ge miandazad = 51451 (ge mi andazand 

| throw/am throwing (etc.) 

The present-tense personal endings used when the present stem ends 
in a vowel are the same as those for stems ending in a consonant, 
except that the letter » ye is put before the endings. Before endings 
beginning -a- the ye is sounded -y-, before endings beginning -i- the 
ye is silent (see 2/4): 


Persons Singular Plural 

1st rds -yam | (eds: -Im Wwe 
2nd cess “LH yOU aw... -id YOU 
3rd ww... -yadhe/she/it Aw... -yand they 


Typical present tenses with stems (all irregular) ending in a vowel 
(which is always either | d or 4 u): 
..1 gyd0l dmadan a- to come: 


we! og mi dyam wt! mi aim 
stl it mi ai deo | go mi aid 
el mi dyad dial go mi ayand 


| come/am coming (etc. ) 
wef 9994 namudan nama- to show: 
rt kk 2 mi namayam pret LK mi namdim 
ws le cs mi namai dus Lé cg ~=mi namaid 
wk 66 mi namayad Ail ge mi namdayand 
| show/am showing (etc.) 


4 my aS goftan gu- to Say: 


m2 »95 cs? mi guyam md Ty cs? Mi guim 
PT YP, mi gui dn 95 mi guid 
at 95 cs Mi guyad eve) 195 cs mi guyand 


| say/am saying (etc.) 
Older spellings (9... for (g... -i, (res. for press. iM, dad... fOr dew... 
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-id, are still found. We need to be able to recognise them: 
(etl 50) mi aim (dud 9S 0) mi guid 
We also encounter the present prefix mi joined in writing to the 
verb, though this is older spelling and is now discouraged. When 
the present stem begins with a consonant, the spelling in this style 
of writing is obvious: 
(oil gduue) mixdnam | read ( inne ) mikonim we do 
(roe Laie \ rent Laie } for ie Le ugs® Minamadim we show 
When the present stem begins with a vowel, the beginning of the 
present tense in this style of writing is as follows: 
e the combination mid- is written with no madde: 
al cya! amadan a- to come: 
sen cgthae\ Lue oul midyam, midi (etc.) 
| come/am coming (etc.) 
e the combinations mia- and mio- are written without alef: 
e185) AS12851 andaxtan andaz- to throw: 


see Gj ldtewe « pjldeee miandazam, miandazi (etc.) 
| throw/am throwing 


228] gy ale8! oftadan oft- to fall: 


ves (gts ‘ellie mioftam, miofti (etc.) 
| fall/am falling (etc.) 


For the only verb with infinitive and stem beginning with .. | i-, 
ie. satay! (youu! istadan ist- ‘to stand, to stop’, the prefix is 


always written separately, as shown earlier. 


Colloquial pronunciation. See 2/6. The impact of colloquial 
pronunciation on the present tense is felt in several areas: 

e The syllable ..wi/..: dn in the present stem (regular or 
irregular) can be pronounced colloquially «un, «on», as it can 
in most words. 

e Many irregular present stems are shortened in 
pronunciation. 


e The personal ending 9... -ad is pronounced <-e> after a 
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consonant. 

e The personal endings wv... -id and Wu... -and are pronounced 
colloquially <-in» and <-an> respectively. Not all speakers 
use these two variants. 

The pronunciation of the present prefix mi, and the spelling and 
stress of the whole verb, do not change. Here are those present 


stems shown in this paragraph which have a colloquial 


pronunciation: 
Verb Colloquial present stem 
sel gdil,s xdndan xan- to read <xUN-> 
sede (hile mandan man- to remain <mun-> 
ly Ql, randan ran- to drive crun-> 
w.2b3 (yaly dadan deh- to give d-) 
woe guw (jeter Sodan Sav- to become <S-> 
1) otal aGmadan 4- to come ‘a> (see below) 
a ny nas goftan gu- to say (Q-) 
9) AS) raftan rav- to go ‘r-> 
wee) 15g Rls gozdastan gozar- to put ‘Zar-> 
me 5 GKbJ5S gozaStan gozar- to pass ‘<Zar-> 


Annex | lists irregular present stems, with standard and colloquial 
pronunciation. 
Examples of present tenses in colloquial pronunciation (in 
transcription only): 
weatle ydtle mandan man/<mun-> to remain: 

<mi munam, mi muni, mi mune; mi munim, mi munin, mi munan 
wad (ala dddan deh-/<d-> to give: 

<mi dam, mi di, mi de; mi dim, mi din, mi dan» 
woe gow (yes Sodan Sav/<S->- to become: 

<mi Sam, mi Si, mi Se; mi Sim, mi Sin, mi Sam 
oe ry gas goftan gu-/<g-> to Say: 


<mi gam, Mi Zl, Mi ge; mi gim, MI gin, Mi gaw 
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weg) 9) raftan rav-/<r-> to go: 
<mi ram, Miri, Mire; mi rim, mi rin, mi ran 
wee) 15S RENT gozastan gozar-/«zar> to put: 
«mi zaram, mi zari, mi zdre; mi zarim, mi zarin, mi zaran> 
In al <yhal dmadan 4- ‘to come’; -dya- becomes <-d->: 
cm am, mi ai, mi ad; mi dim, mi ain, mi an 
Negative. The negative of the present tense (‘Il do not do’, ‘l am not 
doing’) is formed by adding the negative prefix ...6 ne- to the 
ce mi of the affirmative verb. The two prefixes are written 
together. The ‘literary’ pronunciation of this double prefix is ndmi, 
but the pronunciaton némi , formerly only colloquial, is now used 
even in formal speech for the present tense. However pronounced, 
the negative prefix always takes the stress of the word: 
23) cs némi ravam/ndmi ravam. | am not going. 
Aci] némi oftad/ndmi oftad. It is not falling/will not fall. 


To have. The verb ...yla Gals dastan dar- ‘to have’ forms its 
present tense regularly from its stem, but it does not have the 


present prefix. The stress is on the stem: 


° la daram r. syla darim 
als dari ay ylo darid <darin> 
d,l> ddrad «dare: ijl darand <daran> 
| have (etc.) 


darad, darid and ddrand can be pronounced colloquially <ddre, 
darin, daran> respectively. 
Negative is with ..0 nd-: 
NAS Ay cop sl fost eg yl ‘aglts 
nddaram, nddari, nddarad; nddarim, nddarid, nddarand 
| do not have (etc.) 
To be. ..2&b 25) budan bas- ‘to be’ is irregular in the present 
tense and is examined in 5/11 below. 


For the present tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 
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11. Forming the present tense: ‘to be’ 

The present tense (‘I am, you are’ etc.) of the verb ...4h (yo ) 
budan bas- ‘to be’ has three forms, the commonest two of which 
are irregular. 


First form. The first form of the present tense is: 


Persons Singular Plural 
1st al\p... -am/i am oa! \ oo. -im/ im 
2nd Ne. -i/i dyl\ wu... -id/ id 
3rd Cae !\ Sau... -5t/ ast J5l\ 4... -and/ and 
| am (etc.) 


Several things to note about this form: 

e All the forms except the 3rd person singular (os! \ al) are most 
often joined to the previous word when that word ends ina 
consonant: 

7 paid fagiram. | am poor. 
dtl e\ sl. mehrabanilmehrabanid. You are kind. 
eeS_p5 Le md torkim. We are Turks. 
dsl y> javdnand. They are young. 
shine Liu! inh siband. These are apples. 
dle! pilew9> dusténam daxeland. My friends are inside. 
After silent final » (1/15), these forms are written 
separately with initial alef 
pl cated teXne am. | am thirsty. 
sog| Acad xaste im. We are tired. 
After |... a, and 4... U/ou we have the following joined 


forms: 
fees -yam a -1m 
| uw... -id 
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and after wy... -i the following joined forms: 


pres -am ‘an -1m 
Gee ol Ww... -id 
wv... -and 


§ Au leS kojdyand? Where are they? 
. dis_gh> jelouyand. They are ahead. 
(te get ly ddneXjityam. | am a student. 
“Lye Jd tabriziam. | ama Tabrizi. 
§ honed hina l\ gi Lil esfahanii(d)? Are you an \sfahani? 
de hi\ ls tanhai(d). You are alone. 
We also encounter these forms written separately with 
initial alef, but it is equally common to use the second form 
of the verb (see below) after any long vowel or vowel- 
combination (I 4, 9 u/ou, (5 tet). 
The 3rd person singular form (¢l\4l) is written as a 
separate word caw! ast when it follows a consonant or 
silent 0: 
crawl Wg xub ast. It is good. 
Cul cys pete! Crude masin birun ast. The car is outside. 


$ Cae! 3k | > y° dar cera baz ast? 
Why is the door open? 


eal Sd yet ibe xattes besyar qaXang ast. 
His handwriting is very beautiful. 
caw) 055 taze ast. It is fresh. 


Cowl dtaud> 0 99 op | in davande xaste ast. 
This runner is tired. 


Casal oAeaud 93 31, barddaram nevisande ast. 
My brother ts a writer. 


uw) Axa baste ast. It is closed. 
In this form after a consonant (but not after silent e ), it has 
a colloquial pronunciation <e>: 

Crt! Wg xub <e>. It’s good. 
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After a long vowel | 4, 9 u or ($ i it usually drops its alef 
and becomes -St, joined to the word ending in the long 
vowel: 
Cuwlocal injdst. He is here. 
wwe) JL. male ust. Itis his. 
Crue! | iranist. She is Iranian. 
ScumumS kist? Who is it? 
Alternatively, it can be written separately with alef after »... 
-l oF (§... -i. The pronunciation is the same, -st; after (g... the 
words may also be pronounced in full: 
cual gl Sle male ust. 
ual sly! irani stlirani ast. 
Scuul SF kistlki ast? 
After some words, the separated spelling is commoner: 


soe ASF Sraatl gcd | u Saxsi st ke ... 


He is the person who ... 
¢ The forms and endings id/-id and and/-and can be 
pronounced colloquially «im» and «an. 


Second form. This form consists only of complete words (i.e. no 
joined forms), it is very common. It is stressed on the syllable hast: 


Persons Singular Plural 
1st nut hdstam prema hastim 
2nd ginal hast deta hdstid <hdstin 
3rd cama hast Artaud hdstand <hdstan> 
Note: 


e This form can be used instead of any of the first forms 
shown. 
e This form is commonly used in preference to the first form 
other than Cus! after a long vowel or vowel-combination: 
specu gratsils ddnesji hastam. | am a student. 
Arzu (35 tanhd hastand. They are alone. 
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dataud \ stad (Gbis hendi hasti/hastid. You are Indian. 
Aieud gl> jelou hastand. They are ahead. 
e This form is used when emphasis is needed on the verb: 
died (gal (Jy vali inja hdstand. But they are here. 
- Ata o£ arab hdstand. They are Arab(s). 
Somali Gated sahih hdst. \t is true/correct. 
e The 3rd person singular form Cum hast also has the 
meaning ‘there is’, ‘there are’: 
Cond OL 5 lS kare ziyad hast. There is a lot of work. 
Scud SIS Lite Li) aya masinha kafi hast? 
Are there enough cars? 
$ Cu (gle cdi hast? \s there any tea? 
Cau gle «aly —- bale, cai hdst. - Yes, there is tea. 
e hastid and hastand can be pronounced colloquially <hastin> 


and <hastam. 


Third form. This is regular (see 5/10), based on the present stem 
of (99.94 budan which is .. mal bas-: 
pestle cee mi basam wet ge mi basim 
cette ge mibasi — dtl go mi badid 
ASL cs mi basad JUL cg mi basand 
(older spelling, still encountered: post Lawe mibasam [etc.], with 
joined prefix) 
However spelt, this form of the verb is used only in official 
language, and should be avoided in ordinary writing or speaking. It 
is encountered in some public documents and reports, and heard 
in some formal speeches: 
hth gt ppt glbl> Mime Gn 25 yj 6)lKn rial 
emruze bikari bozorgtarin masaleye daxeliye ke§var mi basad. 
Nowadays unemployment is the country’s biggest internal problem. 


Negative. The negative of ‘to be’ (‘I am not ...’) is: 
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petoetit nistam pri nistim 


ee nisti Deterttate! nistid <nistin> 
Crt) MIST Nitti Nistand <nistan 


The stress is on the first syllable. nistid and nistand can be 
pronounced colloquially <nistin> andc«nistan> respectively. This is 
the only negative present-tense form of this verb in common use. 
+ (retina pole 5.2 hanuz hdzer nistim. We're not ready yet. 
Cassidy 92) intour nist. \tisn’t like that (‘this’). 


wo] Ataaim «ecaunnd (yaar xe mariz nistam, xaste am. 
I’m not sick, I’m tired. 


F natant Jus 1g xOShal nistid? Are you not happy? 
ities) ol yy 3! By lS kargaran razi nistand. 
The workmen are not satisfied. 


12. Using the present tense 
The present tense is used for any current or impending action or 
situation (‘I do’, ‘1 am doing’, ‘I shall/will do’): 
wor ix |, aol name ra mi fahmam. 
| understand the letter. 


3 ry ugh 4% ce mi guyad? 
What does he say/is he saying? 


we AS Cul Cam heif ast ke ... it is a pity that ... 
+ rata tern ib nist. It doesn’t matter. (‘It's no fault.’) 
. cc ce be! Y gare ma'mulan inja mi nexinim. 
We usually sit here. 
TAP | 90 ye cera mi xandid? 
Why are you laughing/do you laugh? 
sae > dete Cg@ mi binid cera .... You (will) see why... 
“(reedl) Ugt rat 4zi% hafteye dyande mi rasim. 
We are arriving/shall arrive next week. 
59) ooh olS a9 ,5 ay 19,5 farda be forudgah némi ravand. 
They are not going/will not go to the airport tomorrow. 


A future tense exists for expressing a projected action or an 
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expected situation; but it is used almost exclusively in written 
Persian or formal speech; it is examined in 5/27 and 28. In 
everyday Persian the present tense is used, as in the last example 


given above. 


The present tense of certain verbs is also used for an action or 
situation which started previously and continues now. Such 
sentences often have a pattern corresponding to ‘It is (so long) 
that ...’: 
e with (35 budan ‘to be’ in the affirmative: 
aaa lel aS Cul Lu aun se sal ast ke inja hastam. 


| have been here (for) three years. 
(‘It is three years that | am here’). 
Soul » gdeul od, ex cand vadt intour <e>? 
How long has it been so? 
e with verbs denoting an action (not a situation, except for 
QO» ) in the affirmative: 
e595 os Ly ALLS gpl AS canst SLs de | 
se sal ast ke in kerdye rad mi pardadzam. | have paid 
this rent for three years. (‘It is three years that ...') 


waa) gtd Ty AOU Cred AS Sul Cele oo 
do sd’at ast ke hamin name ra minevisad. 
He has been writing the same letter for two hours now. 


This rule has exceptions and marginal cases. The sentence 


aoa lds ot Ju hase |) 9! urd cand sal mi Sendsam. 
| have known him for some years. 


is logically not an action but a situation; yet it is better 
expressed with the present tense. 
For such verbs denoting a situation (allowing for exceptions such as 
the one shown immediately above), and for the negative of all such 
verbs, we use the perfect tense, for which see 5/21, 22. 


13. Forming the imperfect tense 
The imperfect or continuous past tense (‘| was doing’, | used to do’) 
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is formed with the 


present prefix + past tense 
See 5/10 and 8 above for these. The prefix is always stressed 


when the verb is affirmative. Two examples will suffice: 


CAs, raftan to go (the stress is shown): 


pnd cg mi raftam pra cg? mi raftim 
cst mi rafti dnd, ge mi raftid 
Sy mi raft AS), mi raftand 


| was going, | used to go (etc.) 
til xdndan to read: 
ails ge mixdndam — aydily> (ge mi xdndim 
gail > cg? mi xandi dil > cg? mi xandid 
Ai], <0 mi xand Lily 90 mi xandand 
| was reading, | used to read (etc.) 
The negative of this tense is formed exactly like the negative of the 
present tense, i.e. the prefix becomes sigh némi or ndmi : 


eid) cst némi raftam/ndmi raftam 
| was not going, | used not to go 
aa > gh némi xandam/ndmi xandam 
| was not reading, | used not to read 
Aol £ némi dmad/ndmi dmad (colloquially, «némi umad») 

he was not coming, he used not to come 

This tense is not used for the verb (9 » budan ‘to be’, or for Crubls 

ddaStan ‘to have’ as a simple verb. 


For the imperfect tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 


14. Using the imperfect tense 
The imperfect or continuous past tense is used for a previous 
continuous or repeated action or situation which has now ceased: 
Can gal P. ql Ss RY dn vaqt tarix mi Gmuxt. 
At that time she was teaching history. 
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pees) Jus lK3l Ay % yy morattaban be basgah mi raftand. 
They used to go regularly to the club. 
2 pel (5 yk 43 l, +> J duties hamise pule xord ra 
do bar mi Somord. He always counted the small change twice. 
dew) gl aS patil se 9 |, ae 59) ruzndme ra mi xandam ke u 
rasid/resid. | was reading the newspaper when he arrived. 
The last example shows a continuous action (imperfect tense) 
interrupted by a single action (past tense). See 8/9. 


There are two other important uses of the imperfect, explained 
elsewhere: 

e In unreal conditions (‘lf | had known ...’ etc.), see 8/11. 

e ‘ought to have (done)’, see 5/19 below. 


15. Colloquial continuous tenses 
Colloquial Persian has two continuous tenses. They are the 
colloquial present continuous and the colloquial past continuous. 
Each of these tenses consists respectively of the present or past 
tense (see 5/10 and 8) of weld cnls daxtan ddar- ‘to have’, 
followed by the present or imperfect tense (5/13) of the operative 
verb, both verbs in the pair agreeing with the subject. These tenses 
are sometimes also seen in writing, where dialogue is quoted. 
From .. stated gy) Craw gs NeveXtan nevis- to write: 
Noquial present contin 
rain 9 gt la <daram mi nevisam> 
cette og? (Syld «dari mi nevisi> 
Aunt 9) gt 9 yls «dare mi nevise> 
ped 9 cg? 0s sl <darim mi nevisin» 
hemette ) g ty yyl3 <darin mi nevisin> 
chinaiied fg ylo <ddran mi nevisan> 
I'm writing, you’re wnting (etc.) 
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nia 9 gt eatil > <dastam mi nevestam> 
stig gt (httle <daxti mi nevestir 
Cat ge Cutls <dast mi nevest 
pase od ot pet 2 <dastim mi nevestim> 
ta «gh dex ly <dastin mi nevestin> 
Mid gi ge Mtl <dastan mi nevextan 
| was writing, you were writing (etc.) 
The first verb of the pair usually follows its subject (or stands in 
place of its implied subject), the second verb standing at the end 
of the sentence or clause (see 8/4 for the definition of a clause): 
dl > is? |, aol io, OE Lo, <reza dare ruzname ro 
mi xune.» Reza’s reading the newspaper. 


prranaatt «9 |, ald eat > cdastam lebds ro mi Sostam. 
| was washing the clothes. 


There is no negative form of these colloquial tenses. 
See 5/29 for the use of these tenses with compound verbs. 


16. Forming the present subjunctive tense 

The present subjunctive tense (more conveniently called the 
‘subjunctive’) expresses possibility or hypothesis (‘| may do’). It is 
formed from the present tense (5/10 above) by replacing the 
present prefix (© mi with the subjunctive prefix, which is always 
stressed, and always joined in writing. In the examples given 


below, verbs are indicated by their ‘principal parts’. 


Before present stems beginning with a consonant, the subjunctive 
prefix is .... Dé: 
want) Cea gs nevestan nevis- to write (the stress is shown): 


(rate ge hénevisam potter hénevisim 
comet DEnevisi duit ge) DENEVISIA 
dene! gy DEneViSad Aimite) ges Denevisand 


| may write (etc.) 
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es my ras goftan gu- to Say: 


fn! 19) beguyam pri su beguim 
cal yy begui Jus Sy beguid 
du sSu beguyad ds Su beguyand 


| may say (etc.) 


Before present stems beginning with a vowel other than i-, the 
subjunctive prefix is... bi-. In the combinations bia- and bio- the 
alef is dropped; in the combination bid- the madde is dropped: 
welds! e145) andaxtan andaz- to throw: 

see Gildas °5 linn biandadzam, biandazi (etc.) 

| may throw (etc.) 
a8] yale! oftadan oft- to fall: 
= este: ‘ pnd bioftam, biofti (etc.) | may fall (etc.) 

wal ghee! Gmadan a- to come: 

oe gun « (nt Li bidyam, bidi (etc.) | may come (etc.) 


Before the only present stem beginning with i-, the prefix is ..— bé- 
and the alef of the verb is kept: 
vata) | y9\zuuw! istddan ist- to stand, to stop: 

was Poe ‘ (rea L béistam, béisti (etc.) | may stand, stop (etc.) 


With verbs having a vowel u or o in the present stem, the 
subjunctive prefix may also be pronounced bd- (the stress being 
maintained). Examples: 
oS 63 5S kardan kon- to do: 

aa ios ‘ wide békonam, békoni (etc.) | may do (etc.) 
w00 9" (99.9 Xordan xor- to eat, to drink: 

ws (GI gPY 6 a yeu boxoram, boxori (etc.) | may eat/drink (etc.) 
“a my us goftan gu- to Say: 

“+ og ne 6 ne boguyam, bogui (etc.) | may say (etc.) 
SS GEIST gozastan gozar- to put: 


oe GIR « , IS bogozaram, bogozari (etc.) 
| may put (etc.) 
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The subjunctive of ....S4 (39. budan bas- ‘to be’ is formed with 
present stem + personal ending (i.e. no prefix) 

The stress is on the first syllable: 

wet 9d )y budan bas- to be (the stress is shown): 


& = & aes 
rake asa poly oa 
cal basi dwal, basid 
atl basad dutl, basand 


| may be (etc.) 


The present subjunctive tense of ... ly Giéls daXtan dar- ‘to have’ 
is little used; instead we use the perfect subjunctive tense, for which 
see 5/23. 


Colloquial pronunciation. The elements of colloquial 
pronunciation (see 2/6) found in the present tense apply also to 
the subjunctive: 
wetke ails mandan man-/<mun-> to remain: 

<bémunam, bémuni, bémune; bémunim, bémunin, bémunan> 
vege (ydtaw Sodan Sav-/<S-> to become: 

<beSam, beSsi, bese; besim, besin, beSan> 
ath 93 budan ba¥- to be: 

<basam, basi, base; basim, basin, ba¥an> 
In al ye! amadan a- ‘to come’; -dya- becomes -a-: 

<biam, bidai, biadd; bidim, bidin, bian> 
The alternative pronunciation bo- of the prefix for certain verbs 
(see above) is not used when the colloquial present stem has no 
vowel u or 0. For e.g. ... S gus goftan gu-/<g-> and ... as RB WARCS 
gozastan gozar-/<zar-> we have: 

<bégam, bégi, bége; bégim, bégin, bégan> 

«bezadram, bezari, bezare; bezdrim, bezarin, bezaran» 
Negative. The negative subjunctive (‘| may not do’) is made by 


dropping the ....w\... bé-/bi- prefix of the affirmative form, and 
substituting the negative prefix ...0 nd-. The negative prefix then 
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takes the stress of the word: 


a ndkonam | may not do (me ne ndguim we may not say 
Say ndravad he may not QO Aum gw ndnevisand 
they may not write 


Before a vowel, this prefix follows exactly the same pattern as 
that shown for the negative past tense (see 5/8): 

av) Ls ndyayad he may notcome 2%) ndyoftad it may not fall 
eo re ndyavaram | may not bring Aizu G ndistand 

they may not stop 

For the negative subjunctive of ..wth (j3) budan bas- ‘to be’ we 
attach the stressed negative prefix directly to the affirmative form: 

vee gals cms ndbasam, ndbdSi (etc.) | may not be (etc.). 


For the present subjunctive tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 


17. Using the present subjunctive tense 
The present subjunctive tense expresses possibility rather than 
fact. It has three principal uses: 
e to express the imperative for certain persons; see 5/18 
below. 
e after certain auxiliary verbs, examined in 5/19: 
er XL bayad beravam | must go 
dy ley Jel > 6 nemi xahad bidyad. 
He does not want to come. 
e after certain conjunctions, to express probability, 
anticipation, purpose and the like, examined in 8/5, 6, 7, 9, 
11: 


whew yp Dg pw GC Soa 39} zud beravid ta sare vaqt 
berasid. Go quickly so that you arrive on time. 


vee dew 390! 31 agar emruz berasad ... 
If he/she arrives today ... 
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18. Imperative 
The imperative or command form of the verb is derived from the 
present subjunctive tense (the ‘subjunctive’), for which see 5/16 


above. 


For the 1st and 3rd persons (singular and plural), the form is 
identical to the subjunctive (affirmative or negative), which then 
has the meaning ‘let me (etc.) do/not do’: 

BS yaog : 
ae ny Kas goftan gu- to say (the stress is shown): 

w ne béguyam let me say pre! ne béguim let us say 


dy 1 ou béguyad lethim/hersay dw SS ndguyand 
let them not say 


When put into a question, these forms have the meaning ‘should | 
(etc.) (not) do?’ or ‘may | (etc.) (not) do?’: 
See ne a> ce beguyam <begam>? What should | say? 
§Aylo |o,§ farda naydyand <nayand? 
May they not/Should they not come tomorrow? 
Soy oP dex! ahmad ham beravad «bere»? 

Should Ahmad go too? 
For the 2nd persons, the form is identical to the subjunctive minus 
final iN G3: -l in the singular (3), and identical to the 
unchanged subjunctive in the plural (U4). The meaning is that of 
a direct command, ‘Do/Do not’: 


ups Dénevis write came) ged idnevisid do not write 
dw Ly \ Ly bia(id) come dw Lj \ Li nayalid) do not come 

cS bekasid pull Sut nakasid don't pull 

Anew pe) beporsid ask dew pw iaporsid don't ask 


The imperative of ..w8k 92. budan bas- ‘to be’ follows the rules 
given above. Like the subjunctive, it has no prefix in the 
affirmative: 
eeere or Pate xater jam’ baSid. Be (re)assured. 
gus Sass deltang ndbas. Don’t be downhearted. 
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For verbs whose present stem has the vowel o, the prefix ..— is 
pronounced bo-: 
dS \ Sy bokon{id) Do 


me FES low ham inja bogozarand. 
Let them put (it) just here. 


.*y95u ly gle cdi rd boxor. Drink (your) tea. 
* gis silent here, see 1/13. 
For verbs whose present stem has the vowel u written with », the 
prefix .... may be pronounced either be- or bo: 

dw) gu Su begu(id)/bogu(id) Say, Tell 
For verbs whose present stem has the sound av written 4, then in 
the 2nd person singular only ( 9) this syllable is pronounced ou, 
and the prefix ...j may be pronounced either be- or bo: 
ap\a2 berou (borou)/narou Go/Don't go (singular) 

but: Way \ sus .» beravid/naravid Go/Don't go (plural) 


The imperative of the simple verb ... glo GAAls dastan dar- ‘to 
have’ is little used; if an imperative is needed it is derived from the 
perfect subjunctive tense: dual axtls daste basid ‘have’ (etc.). 
See 5/23. 


Perhaps the most frequently used imperative is dw Le phe 
befarmdid, used when offering or proposing something (see 12/6). 
It is the equivalent of German ‘Bitte’ or Italian ‘Prego’. Used in this 
sense, this word is always plural and affirmative: 


whey bo ty befarmaid. 
Please do/go ahead/help yourself. 


pile das le 5b oy 5! az in taraf befarmaid xanom. 
Come this way, ma’am. 
shen Le py SCesud SI gun sol hast? befarmaid. 
Are there questions? Please (ask). 
Colloquial pronunciation. Colloquia] pronunciation (see 2/6) 
applies to the imperative exactly as it does to the subjunctive: 
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“(rt <bérim>. Let's go. 
hw ley Lexy! injd <bidin». Come here. 


ow 08 


dy Le oy <alon bidnd> Let them come now. 


For the imperative of compound verbs, see 5/29. 


19. Auxiliary verbs 
An auxiliary verb is a verb used in combination with another verb. 
The auxiliary expresses such ideas as capability, volition, 
obligation with relation to the second verb. Typical English 
auxiliary expressions (With the auxiliary underlined) are ‘l can 
come’, ‘he wants to go’, ‘we must write’. In English the second or 
operative verb stands in the infinitive; in Persian it stands in a 
tense, (mostly the present subjunctive, 5/16 above), in the same 
person as the auxiliary verb. 
The auxiliary verb usually stands immediately after its subject (or 
in the place of its implied subject); the subjunctive verb stands at 
the end of the sentence or clause (see 8/4). Where appropriate, the 
auxiliaries are shown below with their principal parts (5/10 
above). 
The important auxiliary verbs are: 
sel 95 Chuuil 5 tavanestan tavan- can, to be able 
Crum ly bdyestan must, to have to 
seaabtl p> Chul > xdstan xGh- to want 
ALE sdyad may (perhaps) 
They are used as follows: 
° wl 5 (fuuil,5 tavdnestan tavan- can, to be able. The 

present tense of this verb is formed in the usual way, see 

5/10 above. Its present stem has a colloquial pronunciation 

(see 2/6) <tun->: 


doy lod 1,3 cs mi tavanad farda beravad. 
<mi tune fardd bere» He can go tomorrow. 
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rags WI > wily cs nemi tavanam <nemi tunam 
xub befahmam. | cannot understand properly (well). 
dyad hamkaretan mi tavadnad in sandug ra bala begozadrad? 
Can your colleague put this box upstairs? 


= (oat | et wily Lge 0 a cpl Sl 
z in panjare mi tavanam masjed ra bebinam. 
From this window | can see the mosque. 
Shite pty by lye AIT of I> cera nemi tavanand 
javab ra beferestand? Why can they not send the answer? 
dilgdy | b> gpl JiLs of Sous 
hickas nemi tavanad in xat rad bexdadnad. 
Nobody can read this handwriting. 


For past meaning, the imperfect (5/13 above) of this verb is 
the most commonly used tense. In this verb the past stem 
also has a colloquial pronunciation, <tunest->: 


Ae G99 Ail 5 ge mi tavanestand do ta bexarand. 
«mi tunestand> ... They were able to buy two. 


+ (ted Le ae l,3 os nem tavdnestim <nemi tunestim> 
bidim. We couldn’t come/we were unable to come. 


The simple past tense (5/8 above) is used mostly in the 
negative, with the implied meaning ‘tried but failed’: 
1 dehing Cyd 1) 99 Comil ys nay 
parvin natavanest dar ra xub bebandad. 
Parvin was unable to close the door properly. 


ilydey ptail yt bln le lie 5] az sedaye 
havadpeimaha natavanestam <natunestam> bexabam. 
| couldn't sleep for the noise of the aeroplanes. 


(yuu) bdyestan must, to have (to). This verb is defective, 
having only one present form and one past form, used for 
all persons. The verb following it agrees with the subject as 
usual. 

al bdyad ‘must; (present form) is used: 

- with the present subjunctive, ‘must, ‘have to/has to’: 
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“(re y haut S59 4 WL bayad ba deqgat bexomarim. 
We must count accurately. 
Gy gre AS AS 1, Ndé WLS nabdayad gaza ra 
tond tond boxori. You mustn't eat (your) food (So) fast. 
elope jae! Ly lam enh el bayad in hesab ra 
emruz beparddzam. | must pay this bill today. 
dew) gi plats! Wels nabayad intour beguid. 
You must not say that (‘thus’). 
Auth, bl ye GULS 657 LL aay 
bacceha bdyad tuye xiaban movdazeb basand. 
Children have to be careful on (‘in’) the street. 
gle odo WL gotils » har danekju bayad 
daftari bidvarad. Every student has to bring a notebook. 
- with the perfect subjunctive (5/23, 24 below), ‘must 
have (done)’, ‘presumably has/have (done)’: 
tly oda y lo L Ley rezd bayad dir raside 
basad. Reza must (presumably) have arrived late. 
dl ole J je WL bdyad manzel mande baxand. 
They must have stayed at home. 
bth atts Lael cel Ab Gry 
parvin bayad in name ra neveste basad. 
Parvin must have written this letter. 
Cum) bdyest (past form) is used: 
- with the present subjunctive, ‘ought to’: 
“os ne Sul Compl bayest rast begui. 
You ought to tell the truth. 
etl Ble Caml bayest movazeb baxand. 
They ought to be careful. 
wei J yr | Sul nabdyest intour bokonim. 
We ought not to do that (‘thus’). 
- with the imperfect tense (5/13 above), ‘ought to/should 
have (done)’: 
oly Lol ge? pa) Cette! L bdyest zudtar mi Gmadid. 
You ought to/should have come sooner (but didn’t). 
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bile oo Sze Cul Le doy 
bacceha bayest manzel mi mandand. 
The children should have stayed (at) home. 
‘had to’, which is in English the past corresponding to ‘must, 
is best expressed indirectly in Persian also. The easiest 
formula is (5.94 _) 99x majbur budan ‘to be forced’, with 
the dependent verb in the present subjunctive: 
3! 9 aslol ML Je majbur budim ezafe 
bepardazim. We had to (‘were forced to’) pay extra. 
There is no different colloquial pronunciation for w\ or 
Cas by 
bl > Crual ge xastan xah- (silent , see 1/13) to want. The 
tenses are formed regularly. Present-tense examples: 
wdle js re Aol > cg? mi xahand emruz bidyand. 
They want to come today. 
pry AelS G die 5 055 ch ald 0 
mi xaham yek kuze 0 cand ta kase bexaram. 
| want to buy a jug and some bowls. 


dudig ty |) il Lidl > mi xahand xane ra 
beforuSand. They want to sell the house. 
§ dees eww! Ja] > Ps re) ki mi xahad inja beneSinad? 
Who wants to sit here? 
Ls dl gm 66 peti biStar nemi xdham bemanam. 
| don’t want to stay any longer (‘more’). 
For past meaning (‘wanted’), the imperfect of this verb is the 
most commonly used form: 
apres git AG petal yim mi xGstam name benevisam. 
| wanted to write a letter. 
ne) gue eS G Nisa! > oe mi xastand taksi begirand. 
They wanted to take/get a taxi. 
le Could 6 Loy rezd nemi xast bemanad. 
Reza didn’t want to stay. 
The simple past tense expresses ‘was/were about to’: 
“pa posal yé> xastam beravam. | was about to go. 
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The verb Giwl,> also translates ‘to ask for (with 3! az 
before the person asked). Both in this meaning and in the 
meaning ‘to want’, it can take a direct object: 
Cul gm dole lS gtine 51 az sandugdar mosa’ede 
xast. He asked the cashier for an advance. 
 didl yd 2 aslol ns lS kargarha ezafe mi xdhand. 
The workmen want/are asking for a rise. 
In the colloquial pronunciation of the present stem of this 
verb, -dha- becomes -d: 
<mi xam, mi xahi, mi xdd; mi xahim, mi xahin, mi xan 
e = WL4 Sayad may (perhaps). Like Gluwl bdyestan, the verb 
Chum Sdyestan is defective. It has only an invariable 
present Li Sadyad ‘may’. In literary Persian this verb counts 
as an auxiliary and is followed by the subjunctive; but in 
everyday Persian wy Ls is very commonly used simply as an 
adverb meaning ‘perhaps’, with the operative verb in an 
appropriate non-subjunctive tense: 
dep loys Wyle sayad farda beravad. 
She may (perhaps) go tomorrow. 
dls ce \ tly Ly tl ded LE Sayad hamas ra 
bedanand/ mi danand. Perhaps they know everything. 
For the negative, we negate the dependent verb, not the 
auxiliary: 
-99) ot\ Sop wb4 sayad naravad/nemi ravad. 
she may (probably) not go. 
eS He GP te Li Sayad hic ciz nagoft. 
Perhaps he said nothing. 
There is no different colloquial pronunciation for this 


auxiliary verb. 


Impersonal expressions. Three auxiliary verbs, two of them 
described above, are used with the short infinitive (5/2 above) to 
make impersonal expressions (‘one can do’ etc.): 
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e ‘one can’, ‘one could’. For this we have two formulz: 
- the form gli emi tavdn (present) + short infinitive, in 
which the auxiliary has no personal ending: 
yd Ole |) dome lows! 51 az inja masjed ra 
mi tavan did. You (‘One’) can see the mosque from here. 
odd bl oly cg nemi tavan Gntour goft. 
One cannot say that (‘thus’). 
The present stem tavdn- is not usually pronounced 
colloquially in this usage. 

- the 3rd person singular (ol\ al) form 9 yg mi Savad 
(present) or Ad (ge mi Sod (imperfect) of ... ga yuo 
Sodan Sav- ‘to become’ + short infinitive. This is 
especially common in speech, and colloquial 
pronunciation may be used: 


Tors J glass ls ge ge mi Savad!<mi Se» intour goft? 
Can you Say this (‘thus’)? 


. dt gk 4) — —na, «nemi Se. - No, you can't. 


wheats et 9 hee v- nemi Sod xub Senid. 
One could not hear well. 


e ‘one must’, ‘one ought to’. For these, we use the already 
impersonal forms wl bdyad (present) or Caml bdyest 
(past), + short infinitive: 

CABS Cael Sy one Wk bdyad hamise rast goft. 
One must always tell the truth. 
weds yw me wl nabayad ma'yus Sod. 
One must not lose hope (‘become desperate’). 
ro Ss ‘acmeneed 59} Cum bdyest zud tasmim gereft. 
One ought to take a decision quickly. 


See 5/29 for the use of auxiliary verbs with compound verbs. 
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Col Nar PU ar «I 
esfahan - meidane emam (meiddane Sah) 
Isfahan - Imam Square (King’s Square) 


20. Participles 

Participles are adjectives derived from verbs. Like English, Persian 
has two participles: the present participle (‘doing’) and the past 
participle (‘done’). 

Present participle. This participle is formed by adding to the 
present stem (5/10 above) the ending ow... -andé (after a vowel, 
dA... -yandé; both forms with silent final » , see 1/15). The 


participle is stressed on its last vowel: 


Present stem Present participle 
seumttted gd Nevis- write dim gy nevisandé writing 
..a gy forus- sell dking »9 forusandé selling 

..1 d-come ata dyandé coming 


Past participle. This participle is formed by adding to the past 
stem (5/8 above) the stressed ending -é (with silent 0): 


Past stem Past participle 
seve» Fasid-/resid- arrived draw rasidé/residé arrived 
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3,5 kard- did 03,5 kardé done 
a SS gozast- passed Ast 5S gozasté passed 
saw go nevest- wrote diag nevesté written 


Use of the present participle. The present participle is in principle 
a verbal adjective, but its use as such is very limited. Often the 
participle is best translated by a non-verbal adjective in English: 
ody! JL. sale dyande next year 
rai! gl¢lus naslhaye dyande future generations 
More common is the use of this participle as a noun, denoting the 
person or thing performing the action of the verb: 
bdiud» »§ forusande vendor, salesman/woman 
ottv iE namdyande representative 
dkiam) y nevisande writer 
ba! ayande the future 
There are two uses of the English '-ing’ verbal form which are not 
expressed with the Persian present participle: 
¢ the English continuous tenses (‘| am doing’, ‘| was doing’), for 
which Persian uses the present (5/10) or imperfect (5/13) 
tenses, or one of the colloquial continuous tenses (5/15), 
e the English verbal noun, e.g. ‘reading’, for which Persian uses 
the long infinitive, 5/2 above. 
Not all theoretically possible present participles are in use. 


Use of the past participle. The past participle is used as an 
adjective in certain cases; sometimes, like the present participle, it 
is best translated with a non-verbal adjective in English: 
Cua) dteuy SSL bank baste ast. The bank is closed. 
(Glace berry panjareye Sekastei a broken window 
AxtdS ole mahe gozaste last month, the past month 
Dole ) toma SIDE raside the ripe apple/ripe apples* 
(* singular collective noun, see 3/4.) 


A second use is as a noun: 
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act dS gozaste the past 
lnazts nevestehd writings, written works 
A third use is in a verbal phrase, ‘having (done)’: 
aby gy dd Eh ald ypdaisl intour gofte, boland Sod o raft. 
Having said that (‘thus’), she stood up and left (‘went’). 

The past participle is also used in two verb forms: 

e in the perfect, perfect subjunctive and pluperfect tenses, for 

which see 5/21, 23 and 25, 
e in the passive voice, for which see 5/30. 


The past participle can be made negative in the same manner as 
the past tense: 
PETS ndgofte not (having) said 


A negative present participle exists in theory but is extremely rare. 


See 3/4 for literary plurals of nouns ending in silent e, which 
include both types of participles, e.g. lS cs Le namayandegan 
‘representatives’, Sle 424 5\Olewt i nevestejat ‘writings’. 

See 7/6 for adverbial participles, less common than adjectival 
participles. 


21. Forming the perfect tense 
The perfect tense (‘I have done’) is formed with 
past participle + first form of ‘to be’ (present) 
See 5/20 and 11 respectively for these. In the perfect tense the 
form of ‘to be’ follows silent » , and is therefore written separately, 
with initial alef (see 5/11, first and second indents). 
wl! dle 993 zud rasidé im. We have arrived early. 
Cul Ath, of 9] u ham rafté ast. He has gone too. 


Wl acd I, ce | 4m) baccehd in ra nevesté and. 
The children have written this. 


In the affirmative tense the stress is on the final vowel of the 


participle. 
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For the negative of this tense, we negate the participle. The stress 
shifts on to the prefix: 
caw!) ode 59h hanuz ndraside ast. He has not yet arrived. 
§ 451 edels ndydmade and? Have they not come? 
“re | Angi Ao aad hic name ndneveste im. 
We have written no letter/We have not written any letter. 


For the perfect tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 


22. Using the perfect tense 
The perfect tense is used, as in English, for a previous action or 
Situation whose effect is still felt now: 

wil odawy raside and. They have arrived (and are still here). 


a AS Cul 09.5055 gusty rais farmude ast ke ... 
The director has ordered that ... 


In everyday speech, the elements Cus! ast and 16! and are often 
omitted: 
§ dels Cre masin «nayumade>? Hasn't the car come? 
baal > — —cerd, <umade>.—Yes, it has. 


eae Lilae “Aad hameye mehmanha rafte. 
All the guests have gone. 


Just as the present tense can convey future meaning (5/12), so the 
perfect tense can convey a future-perfect meaning (‘I shall/will have 
done’) when appropriate: 
rel ad, Lo ti 3) G ra an mouge’ ma rafte im. 
By then we (shall) have gone. 

The perfect tense is not normally used for a previous action having 
no effect on the present situation; that requires either the past 
tense (5/8, 9) or the imperfect tense (5/13, 14). 


For a previous action or situation which itself continues into the 
present, Persian uses either the perfect or the present tense (5/10, 
11, 12), as follows: 


¢ When the verb (whether denoting action or situation) is 
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negative, the perfect is used: 
Cal A3  y pe dy ol 51 az dn vaqt birun narafte 
ast. Since then he/she has not gone out. 
ey ad) pi 9 9h> ole 3° do mah hoqug napardaxte 
and. They have paid no salary for two months. 
.- bb jayd jl Ly Glial i8an ra az diruz nadide am. 
| have not seen him/her/them since yesterday. 


Cau! oD gad yas} Ob youd hicvagt antour nabude ast. 
It has never been so. 


e Fora verb other than ¢)3 y budan ‘to be’ denoting a situation 
in the affirmative, the perfect is used: 


ASI dnd otk eed glial’ saheddn nim sd’at nesaste 
and. The witnesses have been sitting for half an hour. 


Wl odie glans 51 az tabestan mande and. 
They have been staying since the summer. 
¢ For (j3g budan ‘to be’ in the affirmative, or for a verb 
denoting an action in the affirmative, we use the present 


tense; see 5/12. 


An ambiguity arises when certain past participles are used as 
adjectives with the present tense of (j39 budan; this structure 
looks like the perfect tense but should not be confused with it: 


canal Azan 8 pred panjare Sekaste ast. 
The window is broken. 


tycoon LSSb Le ses jom'ehd bankhd baste and. 
On Friday (‘Fridays’) the banks are closed. 


This use is confined to verbs which can take a direct object (see 
5/6). With sentences such as these the ambiguity can be avoided 
by using the second form of (9 93 budan (see 5/11): 

me ve-won oy Govre) LSS Lp dss jom’'eha bankha baste hastand. 


23. Forming the perfect subjunctive tense 
The perfect subjunctive tense (‘(that) | might do’, ‘(that) | may have 
done’) is formed with 
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+ subj ive of “39 
(See 5/20 and 16 respectively for these.) 
wok 9,5 kardé baSam (that) | might do 
ASL ant, nevesté basad (that) he/she might write 
west bbl ye xdndé ba¥im (that) we might read 
When the verb is affirmative the stress of the whole tense lies on 
the final vowel of the participle. 
The negative of this tense is formed by making the participle 
negative. The stress shifts on to the negative prefix, as always: 
dtl otoli\azi 5 ndrafte/ndyamade basad 
(that) he might not go/come 
det oi nddide baxid (that) you might not see 
ASL acs KS ndgerefte baSand (that) they might not take 


The perfect subjunctive tense of ... alo GAsl> dastan dar- ‘to have’ 
is used instead of the subjunctive tense. It mostly therefore has 
present, not perfect, meaning: 
SL axl» daste baxam pestily axils date baxim 
gti axdils daSte baSi = Aeetly dctl> date bavid 
wl andl daste baad Auth actly daste basand 
(that) | may have (etc.) 

Negative: ... pot Axl3 nddaste baxam (etc.) 
This gives us the imperative (see 5/18) of (A4]3, which is identical 
to the perfect subjunctive except for the 2nd person singular ( 5) 
form, uk andla(s mi nd)daste bas ‘(don’t) have’. 
These are the subjunctive tense and imperative forms used when 
this verb is used as a simple verb (5/5 above). Its simple 
imperative is rarely used. The forms are different, and more 
common in use, when this verb occurs as the verbal element of a 


compound verb. 


For the perfect subjunctive tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 
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24. Using the perfect subjunctive tense 
The perfect subjunctive tense expresses possibility rather than 
fact. 
The perfect subjunctive of ... ls Gals dastan dar- ‘to have’ is 
used instead of the present subjunctive, e.g. after an auxiliary verb 
(5/19 above): 
apo axdl> 9b5 254 WL bdyad vagte zidd daxte baxim. 
We have to have a lot of time. 
ASL andls lof LL jl » har sarbaz bayad nomrei daste 
bdasad. Every soldier must have a number. 
and for the imperative of certain persons, see 5/23. 
Two other important uses of the perfect subjunctive (of all verbs, 
including ¢7u419 daStan) are explained elsewhere: 
e after certain conjunctions, to express a probability, hope, 
purpose and the like (8/5, 7, 9, 11): 
Atl Achy pol Ll AS ea 5 og mi tarsam ke anha ham 
rafte baSand. | fear they (may) have gone too. 
¢ with the auxiliary verb ub bayad, to express ‘must have 
(done)’, ‘presumably has/have (done)’, see 5/19. 


The perfect subjunctive tense of ..2%L 93. budan baS- ‘to be’ is 


rarely used. 


25. Forming the pluperfect tense 
The pluperfect tense (‘| had done’) is formed with 

past participle + past tense of °)9 « budan ‘to be’ 
(See 5/20 and 5/8 respectively for these.) 
When affirmative, the verb is stressed on the final vowel of the 
participle: 

eo dcuay nevesté budam | had written 

The negative of this tense is formed by making the participle 
negative. The stress then moves back to the prefix: 
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dy) 0dy9b5\ 095 ndborde/ndyavorde bud 
she had not taken/brought 


For the pluperfect tense of compound verbs, see 5/29. 


26. Using the pluperfect tense 
The pluperfect tense denotes a completed action or state situated 
farther back in time than the past tense (5/8 above), or one which 
preceded another completed action or state: 
appt Oebmmey Uptiy Cy ie cand vagte pik raside budim. 
We had arrived some time before. 
5 9 pts Compile AS a9 yy Atami 5 gid 
hanuz nanesaste budam ke pianist Soru’ kard. 
| had hardly (‘not yet’) sat down when the pianist began. 
Some ambiguity arises when certain past participles are used as 
adjectives with the past tense of (5. budan; this structure looks 
like the pluperfect tense but should not be confused with it: 
Sq) Ace (y(S9 dokkdn baste bud. The shop was closed. 
This use is confined to verbs which can take a direct object (see 
5/6). 


The pluperfect of ....uy ¢)9 2 budan bds- ‘to be’ is not used. 


27. Forming the future tense 
The future tense (‘I shall do’) is formed with 
auxiliary verb + short infinitive 
The auxiliary verb in question is ...| > ul } > xdstan xah- ‘to 
want’ (5/19) in the present tense, minus its present prefix, thus: 
deal 5 staal S panl Staal so gtld opald 
xaham, xahi, xGhad; xahim, xahid. xahand 
See 5/2 for the short infinitive. 
There is no different colloquial pronunciation for the auxiliary verb 
in this use. 


For the negative of this tense we prefix ...) nd- to the auxiliary. 
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The stress of the whole tense is on the auxiliary - on its personal 
ending (NB) in the affirmative, on its prefix in the negative: 
Cutiys bl ym xdhdm nevest | shall write 
Cutyi pbldu_ndxdham nevest| shall not write 


yd 


dy ddl > Qlul dsdn xahdd bud. It will be easy. 
99 dbl ou lal dsan ndxahad bud. |t will not be easy. 
The auxiliary and the short infinitive almost always stay together, 
at the end of the clause or sentence (see 8/4 for the definition of a 


clause). 


28. Using the future tense 
The future tense denotes an action or state clearly situated ahead 
of the present. It is used mostly in writing, and then to denote an 
intention, or to emphasise the future timing of the verb, or when no 
other expression in the sentence makes the future timing clear: 
ewer) pret | go> Grids whee javabe Sadidi xahim neve3t. 
We shall write a stern reply. 
wd told Lal ty cou! Sedu saxt ast vali dsantar xdhad 
Sod. \t is difficult but it will get (‘become’) easier. 
When the future timing is clear from the context, or the action is 
imminent, the present tense with future meaning (5/12 above) is 
commonly used instead: 
; ay! Pies ly yo farda mi dyand. 
They are coming (= will come) tomorrow. 
The future tense is also commonly used (also in speech) to express 
a supposition, as in English: 
Oy MBI Gwhe - foul acts 1 op! ae 
ki in rd neveste ast? - abbas xdahad bud. 
Who's written this? It'll be/| presume it’s Abbas. 


For the future tense of compound verbs, see 5/29 below. 
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29. Compound verbs 
See 5/5. Persian has relatively few simple verbs; for any but the 
most basic concepts a compound verb is used. The compound 
consists of a non-verbal element and a simple verb. The verbs 
quoted below are only a small sample; they are shown with the 
principal parts (5/10 above) of their verbal element: 
ww 699 S jl baz kardan kon- to open 
a G35. Ree telefon kardan kon- to telephone 
wa 53,8 8 kar kardan kon- to work, to do 
eS 9,8 (fet gS kuseS kardan kon- to try 
eS 93,5 Ps ww) zendegi kardan kon- to live 
aS 339 5 SS komak kardan kon- to help 
1 p> Gual> » bar xdstan xiz- to rise 
a) 2055 HLS yt bar gaStan gard- to return 
wl Revy ed pix Gmadan 4- to occur 
venga eke dyl9 vared Sodan Sav- to enter 
gla Gals jae meil daxtan dar- to like, to want 
wld als cu ye dust dastan dar- to like 
wa gla Gals Gl» jor'at daxtan dar- to dare 
glo Gals 5» bar daStan dar- to remove 
abd Qola Why javab dadan deh- to answer 
29 gold Gwys dars dadan deh- to teach 
why Gl. Gays dars xdndan xan- to study 
vee (jhe Cae} zahmat kasidan kas- to take trouble 
ahS Sy daakS J Job tul kaSidan kas-to last 
wot) 9) SS; )) zang zadan zan- to ring 
19 (79> Che} Zamin xordan xor- to fall 
The non-verbal element may in some cases be a phrase beginning 
with a preposition (see 6/2): 
QI B29 wh A be hdm xordan xor- to fall apart 
9) OS) Oy 5) a2 bein raftan rav- to disappear 
st OI JIS dy be kar bordan bar- to use 
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For the most part, the two elements of the compound verb stay 
together, at the end of the sentence or clause (see 8/4 for the 
definition of a clause): 


99) gf Oy 5] az bein nemi ravad. 
It does not go away. 


mvy) os? Ue Us 4 morattaban pik mi Gmad. 
It occurred regularly. 


9S ff ELS gl ay be u komak nemi kardand. 
They did not help her. 


cul 09,55 ett SS kuSeS nakarde ast. He has not tried. 


dee Aol yo Jb JL 99 do sal tul naxahad kaSid. 
It will not last two years. 


Any direct-object pronoun suffix ec “am, ... -el/-at (etc., see 
4/3) is added to the non-verbal element: 
: ON yj baze¥ nakon. Don't open it. 
wegld pict 9d glad xeili dusteS darim. We like it a lot. 
With some compound verbs having a noun as non-verbal element, 
the compound may be interrupted by anything needed to complete 
the meaning, such as: 

e an ezdfe (3/5, 8) + noun, pronoun, or adjective, with or 
without a direct-object suffix |, rd (3/3), following the 
noun of the compound, 

e a plural suffix (3/4), the indefinite suffix (g...-1 (3/2) 
and/or the direct-object suffix | ra following the noun of 
the compound. ; 
rood oy (Rs ol yp jJor'ate Sekdyat nadastam. 

| didn’t dare (to) complain. 
WI 1, aol Ole javabe name ra nadadand. 
They did not answer the letter. 
wale |, plul de> uw) 5.941 emruz darse xeili Gsani ra dad. 
Today he taught a very easy lesson. 
To | > Pa |, Laws alas kodam darsha ra mi xanim? 
Which lessons are we studying? 
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zahmate zidd kaSide ast? rdsti? ce zahmati kaXide ast? 
He has taken a lot of trouble? Really? What trouble has he taken? 


With a few verbs, an ezdfe can also be added to the non-verbal 
element where this is other than a noun: 
wd yhdy Dl ue kaSti varede bandar Sod. The ship 
entered the harbour. (3) }9 vared, adjective, ‘entering’) 


Tenses and parts. In all tenses and parts, the compound verb is 
stressed in the affirmative on its non-verbal element, and in the 
negative on the negative prefix. While the non-verbal element of the 
compound verb remains unchanged, the verbal element forms its 
tenses and other parts in the usual manner, with the exception of 
the subjunctive tense and imperative: 
e Infinitives. Long and short infinitives (5/2 above): 
95\ 59,5 laws peida kardan/kard to find 
e Stems, tenses, participles. Past and present stems and 
tenses (5/8, 10, 11), imperfect tense (5/13), present and 
past participles (5/20), perfect (5/21), perfect subjunctive 
(5/23), pluperfect (5/25) and future tenses (5/27): 
aoe pas: ow iS gL ydd gereftan gir- to learn: 
md Ky (3) sb ydd(na)gereftam 
| learnt/did not learn 
° jes. ls) 34 yad (ne)mi giram | (do not) learn 
ord S gel.) gL ydd (ne)mi gereftam 
| was (not) learning 
dob eS 3, ydd girande learning 
ax 5 sb yad gerefte learnt 
| as (5) 34. ydd (na)gerefte am 
| have (not) learnt 
Sl acd iS (5) ol yad (na)gerefte basam 
| 
| might (not) learn 
eH acs SS (5) sl. ydd (na)gerefte budam 
| had (not) learn 
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ob 5 eel ym(i) 94, ydd (na)xaham gereft 
| shall (not) learn 
Subjunctive tense and imperative. In all compound verbs, 
including those whose verbal element is... gle A4ls dastan 
dar- ‘to have’, the subjunctive tense (5/16 above) is formed 
with 
present stem + personal endings 

(i.e. there is no prefix ..aaj \..m De-/bi-). For the negative we 
prefix ...5) nd- (...<.0) ndy- before a vowel) to the verbal 
element of the affirmative. The imperative is derived from 
the subjunctive in the normal manner (5/18): 
aS: 5 uw ry gus kardan kon- to listen: 


ae AS Nees \eS uw 5 gus konamlkonilkonad... 


| may listen (etc.) 


tSS\ gSS\ SS uw my gus nakonam/nakoni/nakonad... 


| may not listen (etc.) 


dn (5) \o5(5) ws gus (na)kon/(na)konid 


(don't) listen 
nS 5 wv bayad gus konid 
you must listen 
These are the grammatically correct subjunctive forms for 
compound verbs. However, with many compound verbs the 
‘ordinary’ subjunctive (i.e. with the ..aw \..<9 prefix) is also 
used in the subjunctive and/or in the imperative: 
tS 99,5 Glee mu’ af kardan kon- to excuse: 
dt \ LS cilas |, 41 Uh bayad u ra mu’af 
(bo)konid. You have to excuse him. 
add Gols Ot ry gus dddan deh- to listen: 
daddy oti 9S Wye xub gus bedehid. Listen well. 
One important exception is the rhetorical question, which 
usually has no subjunctive prefix in compound verbs: 
eS 63 5 \S kar kardan kon- to do 
red lS A> ¢ye man ce kar konam? What can / do? 
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Polite forms. See 12/4 for the use of ...6,5 (y550,3 farmudan 
farma- as the verbal element of many compound verbs in polite 


speech. 


Colloquial tenses. See 5/15. For the colloquial continuous present 
and past tenses of compound verbs, the non-verbal element stays 
with the second component verb of the tense: 
eS gt IS be! alo <daram inja kar mi konam.» 
I’m working here. 


oe) Cy Ld] ee 413 <daxtam onja kar mi kardam.> 
? is* 4 bad 
| was working there. 


30. Passive voice 
A verb in the passive voice indicates not what its subject (see 5/4 
above) does but what its subject undergoes. A simple English 
example of a passive expression is ‘The letter is being written.’ 
In Persian the passive can be formed only if the original verb is 
capable of taking a direct object (see 5/6 above), which then 
becomes the subject of the passive expression. The passive is 
made with the formula 

t participle +... aw (yeh v- ‘to become’ 
(see 5/20 for the past participle). The verb (j4% agrees with the 


subject in the normal way, and goes into the appropriate tense. 


Simple verbs. For a simple verb (i.e. one with a one-word 
infinitive) the formula given above suffices. Tenses are formed as 
usual, allowing for an important difference in the subjunctive. 
Examples of tenses: 

Past (5/8): 


shay Aca ye acls ndme neveste Sod. 
The letter was written. 


Present (5/10): 


Dye gt Akg aol name neveste mi Savad. 
The letter is being written. 
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Perfect (5/21): 


Sra) dh deter gd ael5 name neveste Sode ast. 
The letter has been written. 


Future (5/27): 


Ad Mele Acts aol ndme neveste xahad Sod. 
The letter will be written. 


Subjunctive (5/16), the ... be- prefix is usually omitted: 
Dp Atay dl acl name bayad neveste Savad. 
The letter must be written. 
Compound verbs. See 5/29 above. For compound verbs made 
with ..0i8 (39,5 kardan kon-, we replace this verb as a rule with 
the auxiliary (;44 . In the examples given below, verbs are shown 
with the principal parts of their verbal element (5/10 above): 


active (i.e. non-passive) ..S 42,5 oS gom kardan kon- to lose, 
PaSSiVe ... gaa (yokes S gom Sodan Sav- to be/get lost: 
wht oS aol ndme gom Sod. The letter was lost. 


Cal bas °S aols name gom Sode ast. 
The letter has been lost. 


daily oda mI aolS LL4 Sadyad name gom Sode basad. 
Perhaps the letter has been lost. 
Law S gom Sou! Get lost! 


active ..u2S oe 5 whe cap kardan kon- to print, 
Passive ... paw Cyduw wl cap Sodan Sav- to be printed: 

hess wl 2279 ot! agahi diruz cap Sod. 

The notice was printed yesterday. 

In one or two verbs, (jo 5S is replaced by another verb for the 
passive: 
active aS 535 J Ky gul kardan kon- to deceive, 
Passive 2.) 9 (yD) > J Ky gul xordan xor- to be deceived 
A similar thing occurs with other verbal elements of compound 


verbs, with certain verbs only: 
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active abd ale es anjam dddan deh- to achieve, 
passive .-. wy GUL als] anjam ydftan ydb- to be achieved 
active WI) O09) eh 4 be ham zadan zan- to disturb, 
passive...) 9 Yoy9> eh 4 be ham xordan xor- to be disturbed 
But for most compound verbs made with verbs other than jo SS ; 
the verb of the compound is put into the past participle and the 
auxiliary (yA is added: 
active ow) OD) oil Gte§ zadan zan- to set on fire, 
PASSive ... gaw Cytaw 09) cp 3] dte¥ zade Sodan Sav- to be set on fire: 
whew 09) ol (Lt! (plex. sdxteman extebahan ates zade 
Sod. The building was accidentally set on fire. 
active es PS crs Ky ‘amend tasmim gereftan gir- to decide, 


Passive... gaa (jhe acs SS ‘ccmeeee tasmim gerefte Sodan Sav- 
to be decided 


we AS hed ad iS onc tasmim gerefte Sod Ke ... 
It was decided that ... 


The negative of the passive of all verbs, both simple and 
compound, is made by negating the auxiliary a in the normal 
manner, 1.€.: 
e prefixing .. nd- (stressed) to the auxiliary in the past 
tense, imperative, perfect, perfect subjunctive, pluperfect 
and future tenses: 


dats Ag 59 el dol ndme emruz neveste ndSod. 
The letter was not written today. 


porn gom ndSou! Don't get lost! 


Cul odes Ney jg Uy pul hanuz peida ndSode ast. 
The money has not yet been found. 


Dgf Ohaus AZ9 Ky (mene ftasmim gerefte ndSode bud. 
It had not been decided. 


dd dl ds Lael 550] Aol nde emruz emzd ndxahad 
Sod. The letter will not be signed today. 


e prefixing ... né-/nd- (stressed) to the auxiliary in the 
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present and the imperfect tenses: 


; > ptt gh poliww 5S 9.01 ae name emruz ferestade 
némi Savad. The letter is not being/will not be sent today. 


Several things are worth noting about the Persian passive in 


general: 


All the parts of the passive verb stay together, usually at 
the end of the sentence or clause (see 8/4 for the definition 
of a clause). 

Although we can add to the passive verb the instrument 
with which an action was done: 


Be egy Coe Seon pile prs Panjare ba djor Sekaste sod. 
The window was broken with a brick. 


we cannot add the person by whom it was done. The 
correct rendering of ‘The window was broken by a thief’ in 
Persian is with an active sentence: 
Fon I, bs ($959 dozdi panjare ra Sekast. 
A thief broke the window. 
We cannot make a passive of the English type ‘I was given 
a present; only the direct object may become the subject of 
the passive verb. This sentence is best expressed in Persian 
impersonally: 
edly Cy? 44 4ydb hadiye be man dadand. 
They gave me a present. 
or, more heavily, a passive with the old direct object ‘a 
present’ as subject of the passive verb: 


wd vols cp dy Ade hadiye be man dade Sod. 
A present was given to me. 


The versatile nature of some past participles can cause 
confusion. Contrast these sentences containing the past 
participle Atma baste ‘closed’: 
- Active verb, perfect tense: 


aaa) Asses | 5 lS ye tajer dokkan ra baste ast. 
The merchant has closed the shop. 
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- Past participle used as an adjective, indicating a state, 
not an action: 
cu! Ata 159 dokkdn baste ast. The shop is closed. 
- Passive verb, perfect tense: 


en) obs de glSd dokkdn baste Sode ast. 
The shop has been (and still is) closed. 
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1. General 

A preposition shows the relationship between the noun (3/1) or 
pronoun (4/1) following it and the rest of the sentence. The 
preposition is said to govern its noun or pronoun: 

resol Pan -} 45 ole! 53 dar iran zendegi mi konim. 
~ We live in Iran. 
Cul ne 05.9.) Et, bosgab ruye miz ast. 
The plate is on the table. 


_wwvren gS Cr? j= jozman Kasi nist. 
~ There’s nobody except me. 


See 4/4 for the use of prepositions with personal pronouns. 


2. Basic prepositions 
Persian has few basic prepositions. They are all short words, and 
are all followed directly by the expression which they govern: 


9 dar in(to) 3! az from, by, through, since, than 
a, be to yy. bar on (figuratively) 
L, ba with, despite bi without 
G td asfaras, until  s joz except 
C9 cun like 


ase wAS 52 dar kelase sevvom in Class Three 
(‘in the third class’) 


ocd) Ul & ba Gnhd raftam. | went with them. 
Malin)» Urb, a5 1a gute raftand va istadand. 
They went as far as the corner and stopped/stood. 


wey) pew dy 59 9 diruz be Sahr rasid. 
He/She arrived in (‘to’) town yesterday. 


hide Vy ppilts 9 2b Gye 51 az man nam va neSaniam ra 
porsidand. They asked (‘from’) me my name and address. 
Note: 
e¢ We also encounter ...y be- (with no ®) joined to the next 
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word, in older printed and handwritten Persian: 
(S's y) my 4 (earlier, lS 5 ES, phy ) be forudgah to the airport 
Ll 4& (earlier, Lib ) be Gnhaé to them 
The combinations op! 4 be in ‘to this, to these’ and 3 ay 
be an ‘to that, to those’ have also the less frequent alternative 
forms (dy bedin and Clay bedan. 
See 6/6 below for more about be in everyday speech. 
The preposition bi ‘without’ is often written as a joined 
prefix in compound words (11/2, 3): 
jl bikar (‘without work’) unemployed 
S Soe bikari unemployment 
ble bicdre (‘without remedy’) helpless 
Sylow bicaregi helplessness 
Some important compound prepositions are formed with 
these basic ones: 
5) SSN 5! tee pid az/qabl az before 
5) we \ 5] Ay ba’d azipas az after 
re ead |) raje’ be conceming 
x, y band bar in accordance with 
Some of the commoner basic prepositions are used together 
with an abstract noun to form adverbs (7/2): 
0 4 be nodrat rarely 
AM) 9 dar natije consequently 


See 5/6 for prepositional! objects after verbs. 


see 6/3 below for more about 4 dar. 


See 3/9 for jl az and \ 1a meaning ‘than’. 


3. Prepositions with a3lol ezdfe 

Many prepositions are followed by the ezdfe (see Appendix II). 
These are mostly other parts of speech, or compounds made with 
other parts of speech, used as prepositions. 

All these are best learned together with the ezdfe which follows 
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them. Essential ones include: 


slz baraye <bare> for *693 tuye in(to) 
($9) ruye on ge bedune without 
gle jelouye in front of wis agabe behind 
uw pike in front of Cus poste behind 
els daxele inside Cy xareje outside 


7) ) bb tarafe towards (a place) unne pise towards (a person) 
ugl= 4 be jdye insteadof 345 & ba vojude in spite of 


kL balaye above yy) Zire below 
24 59 dar bareye concerning ww 4: be sababe because of 
yw sare on top of ykS 49 dar kendre along 
iy beine between glue 53 dar midne among 


“a9 SF yey d Ae) sl baraye bacceha dorostes kardam. 
| made it for the children. 


Crattrd gilda aile Nelo daxele xane sedai nist. 
Inside the house there is no sound. 
dol is? ? ey ue! oS gahi pixe pedaram mi admad. 
sometimes he came to my father. 
wines) ge Cr law (6 glo Cw ge gil otobus jelouye sefarat 
mi istad. The bus stops in front of the embassy. 
* $9 tuye is often used in everyday speech instead of 9 dar (3/2 
above) for ‘in(to)’, with literal or physical meaning. For figurative 
meaning, and with names of towns and countries, )5 dar is used in 
speech as in writing: 
il asl (655 tuye xdneaS in his/her house 
3S 515 A> SS S95 959 dozd tuye kuce farar kard. 
The thief fled up (‘into’) the alley. 
but: ales cy | 59 dar in hdl in this case/this instance 
3! Pel ya\5 | Jp 9 dar Sirdzidar iran in Shiraz/in Iran 


4. Prepositions and conjunctions 

A preposition governs a noun or pronoun; a conjunction introduces 

a clause, which is a group of words making at least limited sense 
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and centred on a verb with its subject (see 8/4). It is important not 
to confuse the two types of word or expression, especially as in 
some cases (in Persian or in English) they may be similar. Typical 


pairs, with references for the conjunctions, are: 


dS) 5) fs 
gabl az i nke before 
doy Sez! Gt Ld 
gabl az inke beravid 
before you go/went 8/9 


5f jaa 
J! = 
qabl az before 
o Side 5! b3 
gabl az mozakere 
before the conference 


een Sf 5) sau 
ba’d az after ba'd az inke after 
urt> 5} de Mew) Ay! 5) day 


ba’d az dars ba’d az inke rasidand 


after the lesson after they arrive(d) 8/9 


be sababe because of 
RY Cetencs! the) 
be sababe an 


baraye inke because 
2S tyald sal sly 


baraye inke faradmus kard 
because he forgot 8/10 


QPPAAP AALACARADASAE| 


4S r IPO yd 
ar surati ke if, in case 
dar surati ke eXkal baSad 
if/fin case there is difficulty 8/11 


2ODAADEAMERDOOEEESEOOOODEO OS OOOOOSSELADOSEEASEOELASALS 


dar surate incase of 
JK) (eae) GP? Jj 
dar surate e§kal 
in case of difficulty 


The most important types of clause, including those introduced by 


the conjunctions shown above, are explained in 8/5 to 13. 


5. Prepositions governing other expressions 
A preposition can also govern an expression of time or place, 
where the meaning permits: 

wy WO as Ly op! in ra be bala bebar. Take this upstairs. 
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Cae 09 gu cpa lN Yo G 14 hala Sekayati nabude ast. 
Until now there has been no complaint. 
caw! 99d Loeul 51 az inja dur ast <e>. Itis far from here. 


6. Omission of 4y be 
In colloquial language it is common, in simple sentences with a verb 
of motion, to omit the preposition 4, be ‘to’ and to put the verb 
before the destination: 
ie pe e2) is? <mi ram manzel>. \’m going home. 
5 Let dis | Pa Pe) ckei mi Gnd Siraz>? 
When are they coming to Shiraz? 


ao) Gy @ . Sirdz - Gramgahe hafez 
Bobi il Shiraz - Hafez’ Tomb 
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1. General 
Adverbs are words which are said to ‘modify’ a verb (5/1), an 
adjective (3/6), or another adverb. They state or ask in what 
manner or circumstances the verb, adjective or other adverb 
applies: 
ALS Pan ag uty los! inja zendegi mi konand. 
They live here. 


S Sew 5 sy" eae ol yy UI aya tehran xeili bozorg ast? 


Is Tehran very big? 
Mild (oe yt Coe yl uu kami behtar mi xanad. 
He reads alittle better. 


2. Forming adverbs 
Most adverbs of manner (i.e. those showing how a verb applies) 
and many adverbs of time (showing when a verb applies) are 
identical to the adjectives with related meaning. Compare 
adjective and adverb: 
Cans) o> uw lS kares xub ast. His/Her work is good. 
: LS. gx Jl w 9> xub kar mi konad. He/She works well. 
Similarly: . Maw y (6 995 Zud mi rasand. They are arriving soon. 
5g > dxuub! Gheste harf mi zanad. 
He/She talks slowly. 
hatte 9 (gh Aes plas mo allem tond mi nevisad. 
The teacher writes fast. 
255 w& bad gozast. |t went off badly. 
dd Cogs S45 WLS 6) u ketab zidd dust darad. 
She likes books a lot. 
AS ist ie ww} Ls tanhda zendegi mi konad. 
He/She lives alone. 
Det gt diac BLL o Slike mozdakere Se8mahe mon'aged 
mi Savad The conference is held six-monthly. 
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Some adverbs have the form of a phrase: 
35 L bd deggat accurately (‘with accuracy’) 
L. ba ham together 
oS caw daste kam at least 
($993 48 be zudi quickly 
bj39 43 be vize especially 


A few adjectives have to add asl... -dne to become adverbs of 
manner: 
CSuet g> xoSbaxt lucky sledud > xoxbaxtane fortunately 
CSsud badbaxt unlucky asle5yd) badbaxtdne unfortunately 
Cis Le \ i Lee mota(’ )assef sorry 
a5 nlee\ atliwlee mortal’ assefane regretfully 


Other types of adverbs (adverbs of place, adverbs of degree, and 
some adverbs of time; there is no need to distinguish, as they can 
all be studied together) do not for the most part have related 
adjectives. Important adverbs of these types include: 


lox! inja here L#! anja there 
Cnie\  9datsl intouriconin  be\ y9h5| antour!conan 
thus, like this, so thus, like that, so 


eSI\V> nala/aknun now — Ga'g51 Gnvagt then 
ghee \ glad xeililbesyar very gaS\eS kam/i) (a) little 
ham also dutmad hamise always 
ey p\cs gb hicvaqt/hargez never (with negative verb) 
Lady par \ol,| ceass\ IS eahilba’zi ougat/ba’zi vaqtha 


sometimes 
Lp we barha often lS yp hargah everywhere 
es os hic j@ nowhere (with negative verb) 
gpa birun outside els daxel inside 
view \ gle jelou/pix forward(s) is agab back(wards) 
Y& bala up owl pain down 


yh (eh) (yek) gadri alittle 
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: oN lS YQ bala negah nakon. Don't look up. 
ve AS dd > Ye condn xarab Sod ke ... 
It was so (badly) damaged that ... 
ding os $9) dutimad yoloutl ow! in akxas hamise dorug 
mi guyand. These people always lie. 


» Canaan ed Og pe) birun kasi hast. 
There’s someone outside. 


tS abel go GLa! lS gani ettefag mi oftad ke ... 
Sometimes it happened that ... 
» hatin) ls l> a. hic ja peida naXod. 
(‘It was found nowhere.’) It was nowhere to be found. 
AS ob Uy Cb pred |) alpen soe oy! 
in jur pisnehad ra hicvaqt gabul nemi konid. 
You will never accept a proposal of this kind. 
Adverbs beginning with ...|in- and wil Gn can be strengthened 
by prefixing ..... hdm-; this syllable then takes the stress of the 
word: 
tp) S ust i uty Leviwod hdminjaé zendegi mi kardand. 
They used to live (just) here. 
2 Saaa WS) 9> ypasenold chdmintour xub e.» Just like that is fine. 


Many adverbs taken from Arabic end in the form (... dn (stressed; 
see also 1/23); those derived from a word ending in (4... drop this 
ending before (..: 
lo pare maxsusan especially lo a> xosusan privately 
U. ) aa Omuman publicly 
UsLE tamaéman completely 
y gare ma'mulan usually 
Su gablan previously 


\e 5 tagriban approximately 
“iL sabegan formerly 
er hatman certainly 
fiw, ba’dan afterwards 
SWI asian essentially 


4] 


Ledut Saxsan personally 


ales qgaleban mostly 
2 
The adverbial numbers shown in 9/6 (¥ al avvalan ‘firstly’ etc.) also 
belong to this group. 


Those adverbs derived from words ending in &... -at or in -e + 
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silent o (1/15) replace this ending with G... -atdn: 
Gite haqiqatan in truth Ce nesbatan relatively 
Gach qa’edatan as a rule 
The forms in G... -atan are now less common; for most of them a 
phrase is preferred: 

Cues dy be nesbat relatively Cite y3 dar hagigat in truth 
Also, in older texts and in some dictionaries we still find the 
original Arabic spelling of -atan, fe ( dip ; yee ). 

Some important phrases are taken from Arabic, many of them 
serving as adverbs of manner. They tend to keep their Arabic 
spelling. Important ones are: 

voll re) rT fougal’dde exceptionally owl alan <aldn> now 
o> YL\o 2YL belaxere finally _y »Al! csi felfour immediately 
It is simplest to learn these as vocabulary, transcribing each as a 


single word. 


Some noun expressions of time operate as adverbs. There is 
usually no preposition, and often the noun is plural: 
aa | os J del ARexe> 59) Fuze jom e amadoSod kam ast. 

(On) Friday the traffic is slight. 


+e bye og ld 3.95 Lowe sobhha zud bidar mi Savim. 
(In the) morning we wake early. 
ABS ge Celtel pe pre lO 4b jl de 
ba'd az zohrhé mardome pir esterdhat mi konand. 
(In the) afternoon(s) the old people rest. 


Yi) ot i> eely sd’ate cand mi rasand? 
(At) what time are they arriving? 
Adverbs modifying an adjective in a construction with ezdafe 
interrupt the construction (see 3/8): 


ot aD heenatt \ had» Aina cy! in mas ‘aleye xeili/besyar mohem 


this very important problem 


Pes) hate gh’ wks ketabe kami moSkeli st. 


It is a rather difficult book. 
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3. Comparative and superlative of adverbs 
See 3/9, 10. An adverb whose meaning permits it can be made 
comparative and superlative. The comparative form is the same as 
for adjectives: 
AS 0 lS obXs 5! rr alu behtar az digaran kar 
mi konad. He/She works better than the others. 
an ee 155) bj les cp! 3° dar in maqdaze arzantar 
mi forusand. They sell more cheaply in this shop. 
Equal comparison is expressed with 4y be and an abstract noun, 
following the formula shown in 3/9: 
e x < e eo 
399 <0) Sy gdey Ce we dy Quy 
parvin be sor’ate baccehdye bozorstar (ne)mi davad. 
Parvin runs/doesn't run as fast as (the) older (‘bigger’) children. 


For the superlative, we use 408 5! az hame with the comparative: 


odin) 09) dod 5! Ll Gnha az hame zudtar rasidand. 
They arrived the earliest (‘sooner than all’). 


as ... aS possible. The idiom ‘as ... as possible’ is expressed in 
Persian with a> _& + the comparative, p... 4% jb har ce -tar: 
hey F395 4 har ce zudtar bia. | 
Come as quickly as possible. 


4. Interrogative adverbs 
Important interrogative adverbs are: 
3y2> cetour how | > cera why 
oS koja where cs kei when 
S89 A> cand vagt forhowlong A> cegadr how greatly 


Aus ist my y yas I, cr | in ra cetour dorost mi konand? 
How do they make this? 


$90 Ss i ey ok Reade hamkaretan kei bar mi gardad? 
When is your colleague returning? 


Sul | > uy? LS koja dars xdndid? Where did you study? 


see 8/2 for the order of words in the question. 
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5. Order of adverbs 

When adverbs of different types occur in a sentence, the three 
main types appear in the order time-manner-place. A simple 
mnemonic for this is the word tempo. 


ea OI pe Ls BY) ol emruz tanha birun raftam. 
Today | went out alone. 


6. Adverbial participles 
The commonest participles are verbal adjectives (5/20), used as 
adjectives or nouns, or to form the perfect tenses. Persian has also 
adverbial participles (also called participles of manner), derived 
from the verb on the formula present stem + -Gn (see 5/10 for the 
present stem). The adverbial participle expresses an action or 
state accompanying the verb. 
vet (yy bis xandidan xand- to laugh: 

Orly clam xandan goft... She said, with a laugh (‘laughing’)... 
This form of participle is not common. 


Ma? we taxte jamXid Persepolis 
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1. General 

Chapters 3 to 7 and Chapters 9 and 12 cover those points of 
syntax (i.e. sentence structure) which can conveniently be covered 
there; this chapter covers only those points which cannot. 


2. Questions 

Questions expecting the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. A statement is 
made into a question of this sort by adding the particle Lt dyd at 
the beginning, and raising the voice briefly on the stressed syllable 
of the word which is questioned, then dropping it again slightly. 
The order of words in the rest of the sentence does not change: 

ae ©) 1 pole hazérid. You're ready. (statement) 
§ wpole L! aya hdzérid? Are you ready? 


dol eS kasi ndyadmad «ndyumad>. Nobody came. 
Sols eS GI aya kasi nydmad? Did nobody come? 


Sau! oe be! LI aya inja mi dyand? Are they coming here? 
Stes oe Cre coeds Ll yd englisi sohbat 
mi farmaid? Do you speak English? 
* Polite speech, see 12/4. 
In speech it is common to omit the particle LI aya: 
S$ Sy pole hdzerid? 
Shols gS kasi nayamad? 
and/or to add 43 L yd nd ‘or not (note the stress) at the end. The 
intonation is the same; further, the expression does not in any way 
imply impatience or annoyance as does its English counterpart: 
$45 4 to pl> hdzerid ya na? Are you ready? 
In reply to an affirmative question, ‘yes’ is ay bdle: 
Aa poole) al — Sap pole(U!) (aya) hazerid? - bale 
(hazeram). Are you ready? - Yes (I am). 
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In reply to a negative question, ‘yes’ is | pe cera: 
iC. pole) Le - deta pole hazer nistid? - cera (hdzeram). 
Aren’t you ready? - Yes (1 a7). 
‘No’ is 45 na, or more emphatically po ndxeir: 
$ (cowl) odnwy Com post raside (ast)? Has the mail arrived? 
Donne jg 6 per — - naxeir, hanuz naraside. - No, not yet. 


Questions expecting a contrary yes-no answer are often introduced 

by we mdgar, which implies ‘really ...?’. The particle Ll dyad is 

then dropped. The intonation is the same as for a normal yes-no 

question: 

§ Ltd Laud se magar Somdé naraftid? Did you (really) not go? 

(negative question, expecting the answer ‘yes’) 

S Aad, Lad Se magar soma raftid? Did you (really) go? 

(affirmative question, expecting the answer ‘no’) 


Note the first-syllable stress on ayd, bdle, céra, ndxeir and mdgar. 


Questions not expecting the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Questions 
other than yes-no questions focus on the appropriate interrogative 
word or expression. The word or expression may be an 
interrogative adjective with its noun (3/13), an interrogative 
pronoun (4/7) or an interrogative adverb (7/4). For convenience 


the main ones are listed here also: 


adjectives: IAS kodam «kodum> which a> ce what (kind of) 
oa a> \ BY a> \ as > \ 2 a> cetour/cegunelce jurice nou’ 
what kind of 


dae cand how much/many 


pronouns: ki who a> ce «cl what 
csS Yls male ki whose yA» ~cegadr how much 
adverbs: cS kei when 4S koja where 


2 glam cetour how | yy cerd why 
O39 Lee cand vagt (for) how long. 


In such questions the interrogative word or expression stands 
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immediately before the verb or before any adverb(s) accompanying 
the verb. | pe cera ‘why’ and aa ki ‘who’ are exceptions, they 
usually begin the question. The voice rises momentarily on the 
stressed syllable of the interrogative word: 


T Cosette pe! whet aye gl ucetour modirist? 
What sort of a manager is he? 


$s us? LS 2 a> Lit dy cn! in be Soma cetour komak 
<mi kone»? How does that (‘this’) help you? 
$y ge eS OM bas gl, baraye ta’tilat koja mi ravand 
«mi rand>? Where are they going for their holiday? 


Sous plas) Lad ay ne! ki be Soma intour goft? 
Who told you so? 
Yo SS J Jad by le | | cera hesab ra qabul nakard? 
Why didn’t he accept the account(s)? 
TA ylo WIS S & ba ki kar daria? 
(‘With whom do you have business?’) Whom do you want? 


3. Indirect speech 
Direct speech is the words of the original speaker quoted verbatim. 
It is usually shown in quotation marks in English: He said ‘I am ill.’ 
It presents no problem in Persian, though the quotation marks are 
often missing: 

ia pe iS goft marizam. He/She said ‘I am ill. 
Indirect speech (also called reported speech) does not quote 
verbatim; it paraphrases. The indirect-speech form of the English 
sentence shown above would be: He said that he was ill. 
Indirect speech can be divided into indirect statement, indirect 


question and indirect command. 


Indirect statement. Examples of Persian indirect statement: 


Crue! ty aS AS mi guyad ke mariz ast. 
He/She says (that) he/she is ill. 


Cua) ay ye aS CaS goft ke mariz ast. 
He/She said that he/she was ill. 
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ig qulé plas S sale S18 

gozares dadand ke mo’allem qayeb bud. 
They reported that the teacher had been (‘was’) absent. 

del Jbl > 4S LS )yl499 dobare goftand ke xahand amad. 
They repeated that they would (‘will’) come. 

C5) 00 plc 4)° AS nd gS awe 

mohammad nevest ke derou ali bude (ast). 
Mohammad wrote that the harvest had been (‘has been’) excellent. 


Things to note: 

e The conjunction 4S ke ‘that’ cannot properly be left out, as 
can ‘that’ in English. In everyday speech some Iranians drop 
it; but not consistently, and it is risky to imitate this until 
one is sure of the context. 

e The tense of the verb is that of the original direct speech. 
The indirect statement construction applies not only to statements 
depending on verbs of speech proper, but also to facts or alleged 
facts depending on verbs of perception or feeling, as in English: 

; Jw | re aS e- iS Pe BS fekr mi kardim ke nemi aid. 
We thought you weren't coming. 


= hy 295 us ze 9 4S Aizawl 9 mi danestand «mi dunestand> ke 
dorug mi guyad «mi ge». They knew he was lying. 
Deg oS aS asl cna yagin ddram ke gom mi Savad 
<mi Sé>. | am certain it will be lost. 


edt 2 Ov pie 4S poke Senidam ke pesaretan bar gaStand. 
| heard that your son had returned. 
* Polite speech, see 12/3. 


Indirect question. Direct questions are examined in 8/2 above. 
Indirect questions follow the same general rules as indirect 
statements. Indirect questions of the “yes-no’ type are introduced 
by LI dyad or LI 4S ke dyd, both meaning ‘whether. Often both 
introductory words are left out, and/or the expression 43 L yd nd 
‘ornot (see 8/2 above) is added: 
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Cu) ayo gl LI (aS) pew porsidam (ke) dyad u mariz 
aSt <é>. 

ASG eel ey pokey) porsidam mariz ast ya na. 

| asked whether he/she was ill. 
Other questions are introduced by the appropriate interrogative 

word or by aS plus the interrogative word: 
dul gs od (4S) atew yy porsidam (ke) kei mi dyand 

<mi Gnd>. | asked when they were coming. 


Add Lasso! > pra yt porsidam cera este’fa mi dehad. 

| asked why he was resigning. 
Indirect questions occur also after verbs of statement, perception 
or feeling: 
ed gt intel Lm pals ct Sarh dadam cera este’fa 

mi deham. | explained why | was resigning. 

Sco! ools incu! > Aloo mi daénid cera este’fa dade ast? 

Do you know why he has resigned? 


a pla prt aoe nemi fahmam cetour Sod. 

| don’t understand how it happened (‘became’). 

Indirect command. Direct command or request is the imperative, 

explained in 5/18. Indirect command or request is expressed with 

(aS +) subjunctive (5/16) observing the formula ‘I asked that he 

should ...’: 

AS alae aS syed bil eu dy pull 

afsar be sarbadzan farmud ke hamle konand. 

The officer ordered the troops to attack (‘that they attack’). 


My gle ay yates) 39) (4S) e25 atl > 
xGhes kardam (ke) zud tasrif bidvarand <bidran.. 
| asked him/her to come (‘that he/she should come’) soon. 


* Polite speech, see 12/4. 


4. Clauses - general 
In 8/5 to 13 below, and elsewhere, there is reference to clauses. A 


clause is a group of words making at least partial sense, centred 
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on a verb (5/1) with its subject (4/2, 5/4). We distinguish 
between a main clause, which usually makes complete sense, and a 
dependent clause, which usually adds meaning to the main clause 
(or to another dependent clause) and makes only limited sense by 
itself. In the English sentence ‘This is the house that Jack built’ the 
first four words are the main clause, the last three a dependent 
clause describing ‘house’. A dependent clause is almost always 
introduced by a conjunction (or another part of speech acting as a 
conjunction); in some circumstances this may be omitted. We 
examine below noun clauses, relative clauses and clauses of 


purpose, result, time, reason, condition, concession and manner. 


mahan - doxtarane javan 


NRO» ebb Mahan - Young girls 


5. Noun clauses 
See 8/4 above. Examine the sentences: 
edule (4S) Cul oN momken ast (ke) bidyad <bida>. 
It is possible (that) he may come. 
Ail Ay AS Coed Cus yagin nist ke balad ba¥and. 
lt is not certain that they are aware (of it). 
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The clause introduced by 4S ke in these examples is a noun clause, 
so called because it is an extended subject of the verb uw! ast or 
Canine’ NiSt: ‘that he may come’ is possible; ‘that they are aware of it’ 
is uncertain. The verb in the noun clause itself is in the subjunctive 
(see 5/16) because it is an idea, not a fact. The formula is 
therefore 4S_+ subjunctive. 
After some common expressions such as Cuw! Rots momken ast ‘lt 
is possible’, the conjunction aS ke may be omitted. It is safest for 
our purposes to keep it. 
In sentences with noun clauses, the main clause may express the 
attitude of the speaker to the prospect or situation: 
ALS by AS Col Cem heif ast ke barf nabasad. 

It’s a pity (that) there is (‘should be’) no snow. 
Here the absence of the snow is a fact; but the verb A&hs nabasad 
stands in the subjunctive because it is the idea itself, fact or not, 
which is regretted. 


The noun clause may in other examples be the object of the main 
verb: 
www (4S) pes | gut 9 xOSvaqtim (ke) bidyad «bidd>. 
We are pleased (that) he is coming. 
«hea pw 99) (4S) e2 lodwol omidvaram (ke) zud berasand. 
| hope they arrive soon. 
Atle Ls be aay 4S cel narahatam ke baccehd tanha 
bemdnand. | am uneasy that the children should remain alone. 
To get ptecte 6 lan AS Di ew yi 5A ] aya mi tarsidand ke 
bimari montaser Savad? Did they fear the sickness would spread? 
Sentiments such as ‘| am anxious that ... not’ are also expressed 
With ...w yy Qedew yp tarsidan tars- ‘to fear and |al.e mabddd_+ 
subjunctive. The verb is affirmative; the negative is contained in 
the conjunction |3lve mabdada ‘lest’: 
we guns pty pt Noles pei gt mi tarsam mabada mariz besavid. 
| am anxious that you should not fall ill (‘lest you fall ill’). 
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(For the record, the clauses of indirect speech, see 8/3 above, are 
also grammatically speaking noun-object clauses; but it is simpler 


to restrict the term ‘noun clauses’ to the type shown here.) 


6. Relative clauses 

See 8/4 above. In a sentence such as ‘The man who wrote this 
became famous’ the clause ‘who wrote this’ is a relative clause, 
relating to, identifying or describing an antecedent which is in this 
case the noun ‘man’. The relative clause is introduced by a relative 
pronoun (also known as a relative conjunction). 

The common English relative pronouns are ‘who’, ‘whom’, ‘which’, 
‘that’, ‘whose’. In some sentences they can be omitted: ‘The book 
(which) | bought ...’ The Persian relative pronoun is 4S ke 


(Sometimes A> ce), and in principle it is not omitted. 


Noun antecedents. In the commonest kind of relative sentence the 

antecedent is a noun, and carries the suffix (g... . This is the 

relative -i*, which is distinct from the indefinite -1* explained in 

3/2, but it is written in the same manner. It has no effect on the 

stress of the word. 

whats by pace Satis Ly el AS 69,6 mardi ke in ra nevest 

ma’ruf Sod. Tne man who wrote this became famous. 

hezbi ke dn barnadme ra gabul mi konad hatman entexdb mi Savad. 
The party which adopts that programme will certainly be elected. 


In these examples, both the antecedent and the relative aS are the 

subject of their respective verbs. When either one is the direct object 

(5/6) of its verb, we can add, optionally, the direct-object suffix 

|, rd* after the relative (6... -i: 

§ cel pas yk sl aS (L,) wlojgS kuzei (ra) ke az bazar 
avordam kojast? Where is the pot that | brought from the market? 

os nt pl aS (1,) cae ks ketabhai (ra) ke xaridam 

gom kardam. | have lost the books that | bought. 
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edad gt ji dy vd ling 25 Syd je aS (1) gtde OU, 


barnameye jadidi (ra) ke hezbqabul kard bifadyede be nazar mi dyad. 
The new programme which the party has adopted seems useless. 
Cosel dalle mds 5 aS (15) (gS ketabi (ra) ke xaridam 
mofid <e». The book (which) | bought is useful. 
In sentences with the pattern ‘This is the person who ...’, the first 
verb is put at the end of its own clause, separating the antecedent 
from the relative 4S: 
mvy) ja pd AS Cul (russ cy! in Saxsi st ke diruz dmad. 
This is the person who came yesterday. 
(not: [. Caw! sal 3379 aS ruts cy! )) 
ou pm Cy 8S Seal GS el in ketabi st ke man xaridam. 
This is the book (which) | bought. 
* The uses of the suffixes ¢¢... -i and |) rd are summarised in 


Appendices III and IV respectively. 


Prepositional or possessive relative. See 6/2, 3 and 3/11. A 
relative clause with prepositional or possessive relationship (‘to 
whom’, ‘from which’, ‘whose’ etc. in English) is still introduced in 
Persian with 4§, but we put the appropriate preposition or 
possessive adjective in the relative clause. The preposition gets its 
own ‘repeat’ pronoun: 
Cowl ats, pols | aol ol ay 4S 5 puns 
pesari ke be ucke bes» ndme rd dddam bar ga¥te ast. The boy to 
whom | gave the letter (‘who | gave the letter to him’) has returned. 
9S ot SA5 Ol yd AF Combate gol 
in xGneist ke dar Gn zendegi mi kard. 
This is the house in which (‘which in it’) he/she lived. 
o & ° eo | # . 
esa ke nh re ie tee ao 


im. We have spoken to the children whose mother (‘who their 
mother’) has fallen ill. 


645 wil acd ST Virsd los (1) 6953 
dozdi (ra) ke dombaleS davidand gerefte and ya na? 
Have they caught the thief they ran after? 
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Pronoun antecedents. Relative expressions with pronoun 
antecedents mostly differ from those with noun antecedents, and 


are best learned by example. 


aS st Ll Gnhdi ke ‘those who’ is the only example of a pronoun 
antecedent following completely the noun-antecedent model: 
2 enaeld aslo AS Re pec! aS call anhai ke intour 
fekr mi konand divdne hastand. Those who think so are mad. 
wis igh Sad Nad pi aS Lahel Gnhai raé ke napardaxtand 
gabul nemi konim. We shall not accept those who did not pay. 
ied (ols acutls tel af ols) anhai ke belit dastand 
daxel Sodand. Those who had a ticket came in. 
The following pronoun antecedents have the relative pronoun aS ke 
for persons and 4» ce for things; there is no relative -i. Note the 
alternative spellings. Apart from these points, the rules for noun 
antecedents apply. Each antecedent is shown with its relative 
pronoun: 
aSSI\4F 331 an ke he who aS pp har ke whoever 
doi! \a> sl an ce that which, what 4» 6 harce whatever 
AS ee lect tS ge ppb aS p\ aS! 
Gn kelhar ke intour mi guyad eStebah mi Konad. 
He who/Whoever says that (‘thus’) is mistaken. 
cul guy GK BS ge COLL Le aul 
an ce mara narahat mi konad bikariye javdnan ast. 
What (‘That which’) worries me is youth unemployment. 


he pe) * hey Le 5 us? hue 4x > har ce meil mi farmaid bebarid. 
Take whatever you want. 
* Polite speech, see 12/4. 


Non-identifying relatives. The relative expressions examined 
above are all ‘identifying’ relatives. By contrast, a non-identifying 
relative clause does not single out the antecedent; it merely gives 
some information about it. There is no relative -1. Examine: 
1. Cul ° yal |p aS S550! cn! in Gmuzgar ke barddaram ast ... 
This teacher, who is my brother, ... 
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: Dt tS Col oS I aS gleinl 
esfahan ke Gnvaat pditaxte keXvar bud ... 
Isfahan, which at that time was the capital of the country, ... 


didemen pp Md gy AteeT pier) ASS pnd glil 5! 
az dqaye hayavi ke raise komite budand porsidand. 
They asked Mr Hayavi, who was the chairman of the committee. 


In the last sentence, aS ke ‘who’ implies ‘because he’ or ‘who, as 
we know, ...’. 


Relative with subjunctive. When it is not certain that the relative 
clause reflects a fact, it is common to put its verb in the 
subjunctive (5/16). There is no relative -i; the -i of the following 
examples is indefinite, not relative: 
PAL wl cE aS coud eS Ll aya kasi hast ke farsi balad 
baad? \s there someone who knows Persian? 
SS ELS clade ay aS rated gS kasi nist ke be i¥an 
komak konad. There is nobody who will/nobody to help them. 
ALS lS a > aS whl y> (9 pla Sle cy® man Sagerdani 
mi xaham ke xub kar konand. | want pupils who (will) work well. 
Contrast this last sentence expressing an uncertainty with a similar 
sentence expressing a fact, in which the verb stands in a non- 
subjunctive tense: 
ALS gs IS gb FS ted la Tle WS pl 5s 
dar in kelas SGgerdani hastand ke xub kar mi konand. 
In this class there are pupils who work well. 


Emphatic ke. In colloquial language we can add a non-identifying 
ke after a noun or pronoun, for emphasis or simply to announce 
the subject. The sentence has an air of protest, and the ke has no 


relative meaning at all: 


ery & 5 4S gpa <xosrou ke dige rafte.» 
Khosrow - he’s gone. 


ee woilo ok 4S le «ma ke nemi dunim dige.. 


Weill, we don’t know. 
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7. Clauses of purpose 
See 8/4 above. Clauses showing with what purpose the action of 
the main verb is or was performed are introduced by one of the 
conjunctions 
G ta so that AS! ul» baraye inke so that 

lslue mabdda lest, so that... not 4S ke (less common) so that 
The verb in the purpose clause stands in the subjunctive (5/16): 
olen py) nd 9 pew AS | GLAAG kay 99) zUd beravid ta/baraye 

inke sare vaqt berasid. Go quickly so that you arrive on time. 

tS oi geld Nabe Ans giy Wt yd xb benevisid mabada 

fardmus konid. Write (it) properly (‘well’) so that you do not forget. 
In English we can often express purpose with ‘in order to’ and an 
infinitive; in Persian we have to have a subject plus verb, ie. a 


clause: 


+ (recat! Ly js aS\ 5 wi S pee Sabr kardim ta/ke vazir ra 
ebinim. We waited in order to (‘so that we might’) see the minister. 


8. Clauses of result 
See 8/4 above. Clauses showing the result of the action of the 
main verb are introduced by one of the conjunctions 
aS... yl conan ...ke so ... that 
aS ... AG! dngadr ... ke so much... that 
in which the first element stands in the main clause and the 4S 
heads the result clause: 


Ae ole! AS ay hes yk condn tambal bud ke exraj Sod. 
He was So lazy that he got sacked. 


1G SS Sos Sous fF si9,8 IRs wil 
angadr Sekayat kardand ke hickas digar gus naddad. 
They complained so much that nobody listened any more. 


Dg Ce; AS gd AS gle 933 dozd conan tond david 
ke zamin xord. The thief ran so fast that he fell. 
The verb in the result clause is in a non-subjunctive tense, because 


it expresses a fact. 
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9. Clauses of time 
See 8/4 above. Time clauses show when the action of the main 
verb takes or took place. The conjunctions introducing time clauses 
are best studied in groups: 


° aS cds \4S254 vagtike/vaqti ke 


when 
aS Pa 9 \ Ann gy mouge’ike/mouge’i ke 
ASu! 5) da, ba’d az inke a 
r 
aSuia! 51 jus pas az inke 


These conjunctions are usually followed by the past tense 
(5/8), irrespective of the timing. The time clause begins the 
sentence: 
wd Qonas cua Ly p> AS gd 
vaqti ke xabar ra Senidim ta’ajjob kardim. 
When we heard the news we were astonished. 


Ody pA Cp te) ahteawl y ight SPY 1g mouge ‘ike ali rasid 
be man xabar bedeh. When Ali arrives, tell me. 
Sgt CAG ytd a! 5) dey 
ba’d az inke raftid telefon mi konam. 
After you have gone | shall telephone. 


wes cS > Ivy] Crude aS ets vaqti ke maSin Gmad 
harakat kardim. When the car came/had come we set off. 
* See 1/15. Final o in this word is part of the root, and 
therefore not silent. 
In terse statements in everyday speech, the conjunction is 
sometimes omitted from ‘when’ clauses: 
“pects jy be avy) Crutile <mdasin umad, ma raftim.» 
The car comes, (and) we're off. 
(See 5/9, second indent, for this use of the past tense in the 
main clause). 
© 8S is 5l\4Suxd.y 51 az vagtike/az vagti ke since 
After this conjunction the verb stands in the present tense 
(5/10). The time clause begins the sentence: 
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spol acts gilaarel oS go IF leis) aScdy jl 
az vagtike inja kar mi konam e'tesdbi nadG¥te im. 
Since | have worked here we have had no strike(s). 
(4S) O55 har vaqt (ke) 
(4S) f294 » har mouge’ (ke) 


These conjunctions are followed either by the past tense, or 


whenever 


by the imperfect tense (5/13) for repeated actions, 
regardless of the timing. The time clause begins the sentence: 
shew) gy Cr? & yd I, al (4S) CS9 har vagt (ke) 
urd didid be man beguid. Whenever you see him, tell me. 
9d ot Midd ge by ol (45) Cds 
har vaqt (ke) urd mi didand mi davidand. 
Every time they saw him they used to run. 
These conjunctions can also mean ‘if ever’ or ‘if and when’; 
see 8/11. 
45a! 5) 5 gabl az inke 
Aol 5] ue pis.az inke ee 
These conjunctions are followed by the subjunctive tense 
(5/16), irrespective of the timing. The time clause begins the 
sentence: 
Abe Lael Ly cyl toy aul 5! 5 gabl az inke 
beravid in rad emzé konid. Before you go, sign this. 
2S Lizol I, cpl sop aS! 5 usd gabl az inke 
beravad in rd emza kard. Before he went he signed this. 
aS ke when, as, as soon as 
This conjunction is used in two ways: 
- after the subject of the time clause. The subject must be 
stated, with a pronoun if necessary: 
weed is? F3 pat hia 9 (gt aS Ll anha ke mi rasand 
Soru’ mi konim. When they arrive we shall begin. 


Ady At pole 4S tase mohammad ke hazer Sod 
raftand. AS soon as Mohammad was ready they went. 


- heading the time clause when it follows the main clause, 
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especially when one action interrupts or overlaps 
another: 
el Sigss line AS wid yy 09,5 Gaye |) duuhon 
whet Ovhwiw jalase rd Soru’ karde budim ke seddye sute 


ates Senide Sod. We had started the meeting when the 
(‘noise of the’) fire alarm was heard. 


In a sentence of this kind, in Persian as in English, our 
attention focuses not on the main clause but on the time 
clause. This structure can also be seen in the last Persian 


example of 5/14. 


e  ¢a until/till; as long as 


This conjunction is used in the following ways in time 


clauses: 


‘until/till’: the time clause follows the main clause, and its 
verb stands in the subjunctive for present or future time 


and in the past tense for past time: 


sly So G Ae po bis! inja sabr konid ta doktor 


bidyad «bidd>. Wait here until the doctor comes. 


dal F% oG e> 5 per Sabr kardam ta doktor dmad. 


| waited till the doctor came. 
‘as long as’: the time clause stands first: 
ta inja kar mi konid in rad faramus nakonid. 
As long as you work here, don’t forget this. 


Clauses of reason 


happens or happened. The introductory conjunctions for such 


clauses are: 


aSa! isl, baraye inke 
ee Ee because 
4S| 43 zird ke 


aS 9 \ Cre cun/cunke <con/conke> as, since 
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Sain! ugl» bardye inke is by far the most common of these 
conjunctions in everyday Persian. It follows the main clause, as 
does 4S] }y) zird ke. The conjunctions (yy cun <com and aS = 
cunke <conke> can either begin the sentence or follow the main 
clause. The tense in the reason clause is that demanded by the 
meaning of the sentence: 

whiney pe AS! gly Aly sul,s _f nemi tavanand biayand 
cnemi tunand bidnd> bardye inke marizand. 
They can’t come because they are ill. 

shige Acai of Kirg, (yar pe AN ge cunke «conker mariz 
budand nemi tavanestand bidyand «nemi tunestand biand>. 
As they were ill they couldn’t come. 


In speech, it is as common in Persian as it is in English to omit the 
main clause when answering a question asking | > cera ‘why’: 
pt gk Al hy — [AS od eS Le 
cera kuse§ nemi koni? - « bardye inke nemi Se.» 
Why don’t you try? - Because it can’t be done. 


11. Conditional clauses 

See 8/4 above. A conditional clause states subject to what 
condition the main clause is true. The conditional clause almost 
always begins the sentence. 

We need to distinguish between real conditions, which are possible 
(if it rains’) and unreal conditions, which are impossible or at least 
unlikely (‘if | had known’). 


Real conditions. Real conditions in present or future time are 
mostly introduced by one of the conjunctions 
SS agar if dose conance if 
aS rs) 92 3S dar surati ke if, in case, in the event that 
aS iP ya dy be Sarti ke provided that 
Ss | agar is by far the commonest of these. The conditional clause 
has its verb in the subjunctive (5/16): 
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sri beg Jive ayy ghl Sl agar baran bebarad manzel 
mi mdnim. If it rains we'll stay at home. 
hens be phy * Headly azdls ody 51 agar vagt daste basid 
befarmaid. \f you have time, please (come). 
sige ave) ep. ou) >” 5.) ly Leu da} aS Pa aS be Sarti ke 
be hesabdari xabar dehid <bedin>, mi tavanid «mi tunid, ... 
Provided you inform Accounts, you Can ... 


+o als! dar surati ke hesab pardaxte nasavad 


ma mablage do dar sad mahidne ezafe mi konim. \n the event that 
the bill is not paid we add (‘a sum of’) 2% per month (‘monthly’). 
* for Gul) dastan ‘to have’ the perfect subjunctive serves also as 
the (present) subjunctive; see 5/23. 
In everyday Persian it is common also to use the past tense in the 
conditional clause of such sentences, when the condition is 
considered extremely likely: 
«ded by Ll ay |, awd cp! ayy 5 | igs! S| agar anha ra didid 
in bilit ra be Gnha bedehid. \f you see them give them this ticket. 
IG Cnt Aerts OSs Ss | agar vagt nadaStid eib nadarad 
cnadare>. \f you have no time, it does not matter. 
In these two examples the ‘if almost means ‘when’. 
Real conditions in past time are rare. In these, the conditional 
clause has its verb in the perfect subjunctive; the verb of the main 
clause follows the logic of the sentence: 
ZA S 
eS SS5 laze wth rdw slots S| agar qarardad 
naraside baad <baSe> hatman zang mi zanad «mi zane» 
lf the contract has not arrived he will certainly ring. 
ual dctigs * ethos wth acd, et a 5 
agar be Sahr rafte baSad yaddaSti neveSte ast. 
If he has gone to town he will have written a note. 
* See 11/2 for the spelling of this word. 
** Perfect tense with future-perfect meaning, see 5/22. 


In a sentence such as the following, where the condition is known 


to be fulfilled already: 
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wey Le pty tt cpuobee Ss | agar motma’en hastid befarmaid. 
If/Since you’re sure, go ahead. 
the conditional verb can stand in the present tense (5/10). In such 
a sentence S | means more ‘since’ than ‘if in English. 


See also 8/9, Clauses of time, third indent. Clauses introduced by 
(4S) S59» har vagt (ke), (aS) giye 2 har mouge’ (ke) 
can have a real conditional meaning, ‘if ever ...’ or ‘if and when’. 
The verb goes into the past: 
deadly pd ddd Ly gl (45) Ody 2 har vagt (ke) ura didid 
xabar bedehid. \f ever/\If and when you see him, tell (me). 
Unreal conditions. In both clauses of an unreal condition the verb 
stands in the imperfect tense (5/13; for A319 dastan ‘to have’ and 
(5.92 budan ‘to be’ the past tense, 5/8; the imperfect of jaw Sodan 
‘to become’ may also be preferred to the latter). The introductory 
conjunction is Ss | agar. The time-sequence of the sentence 
sometimes has to be inferred from the context: 
pit 52 Lad dy pxauil 9 1, 3! SI agar an ra mi danestam 
be Soma mi goftam. \f | knew that | would tell you. 
or: If | had known that | would have told you. 


wd) st +> 225 os agk F sl Sl agar an ra bavar 
mi kardam xodam mi raftam. \f | believed that | would go myself. 
° ° ‘ ZF 
m5 ooh By) wish goa SI 
agar xodeman «xodemun> nemi didim bavar nemi kardim. 
If we hadn't seen (it) ourselves we wouldn't have believed (it). 
pedle Ab lon QE ft bh 3) 
agar yek nafar gayeb bud/mi Sod mi baxtim. 
If one man had been absent we would have lost. 
hd of chad US oe do pets Sail, SI agar 
radnandegan biStar tavajjoh mi kardand tasddomi nemi Sod. \f the 
drivers had been more careful there would have been no collision. 


In all conditions, the conjunction may often be dropped in 


everyday speech: 
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seed bt og J ie hy Ley 3! yk <baran bidd manzel mi munim.> 
Should it rain, we'll stay at home. 

swede ly ust Le ws we le ye bh yek nafar gayeb mi sod ma 

mi baxtim. One man off and we'd have lost. 
Negative conditions. ‘Unless’ is Ss | agar with a negative verb, ‘f 
... not’; or PCC, | we mdgar inke with an affirmative verb and 
following the main clause: 


9715 eels 1055 abere 51 agar ajale nakonid fayede nadarad 
cnadare>. Unless you (‘If you do not’) hurry it will be useless. 


dS dloue SE aS b) yee owls fayede nddarad <nadare> 


magar inke ajale konid. \t will be no good unless you hurry . 


In English, ‘if can also be used to mean ‘whether’ in indirect 
questions (8/3 above): 
wl iP, LI wil ooh nemi danam aya mi dyad 
| do not know whether/if she is coming. 
In Persian Ss | ‘if is found only in conditional sentences. 


‘If not’ is 40 Ss 3 Va agar nd (note the stress), which can be added 
to any conditional sentence where it makes sense: 
C) ad e - o- 
vege oe & 455 | a dbl sth pol SS agar hazer basad 
bidyad «bda¥e bidd>, va agar na be man beguid <begid>. 
If he is present, have him come (in); if not, tell me. 


12. Clauses of concession 

See 8/4 above. A clause of concession or concessive clause is the 
opposite of a condition (8/11); it states despite or irrespective of 
what circumstance the main clause is true. Clauses of concession 
are introduced by one of the following conjunctions, the first four 
meaning ‘although’, ‘even though’, ‘even if’: 


AS! L ba inke 1S 999 4 ba vojude inke 

SN\ e251 dgarham ldgar...ham > $1 NB str 
ob... ey of garham ldgar..ham 4% 8\ dgarce (NB stress) 
and a> > har ce however (much) 


The concessive clause usually begins the sentence, and its verb 
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stands in the tense demanded by the time-sequence: 

AS of ce (KS cual pad AS | L ba inke fagir ast Sekayat 
nemi konad. Although he is poor he does not complain. 

bylyys pobl 95> 9 Cpe Cowl 09,8 Jd | loste oh pas) ST 

eS eS agar rais ham adadha ra qabul karde ast man 


mi xadham dobare negah konam. Even though the boss 
has accepted the figures, | want to look again. 
= Op gh AS (ge putt S az p 
har ce kuSes mi konid nemi Savad <nemi Se>. 
However (much) you try it won’t work (‘won't become’). 


don LS | dgarce is commoner in writing than in speech. When it is 
used, the main clause is usually introduced by Lol dmma or os 9 
véli, both meaning ‘but’, yet probably best translated here (if 
translated at all) as ‘nevertheless’: 

agarce vazir bar gaSte ast vali tasmimi e’lam na¥ode ast. 


Although the minister has returned, (‘nevertheless’) 
no decision has been announced. 


| -(. Jolfa - kalisdye vank Julfa - 
iss rd iy The Armenian (‘Vank’) Cathedral 
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13. Clauses of manner 
See 8/4 above. Clauses of manner show how or in what manner 
the main verb takes place. The commonest introductory 
conjunction for such a clause is 
aSzi) [re mesle inke as if, as though 

Cod go ge Lye Sul fee 95s Cyrec 

sohbat mi kard mesle inke mara xub mi Senaxt. 

He/She spoke as if he/she knew me well. 


onal Cae As! bie 39) vole <piade mi re mesle inke 
mast e.» He walks as if he is/were drunk. 


14. Topic and comment 
Examine the sentences 
pesar é hamsayeye jadide man pezesk ast. 
My new neighbour's son is a doctor. 
Tel oda Ly pep 9 Cpe dade Byline 
hamsayeye jadide man o pesares ra dide id? 
Have you seen my new neighbour and his son? 
These are technically correct as they stand; but they are more 
natural as 
o ‘ . & 
hamsdyeye jadide man, pesares pezesk ast. 
‘My new neighbour, his son is a doctor.’ 
wey ody » Ul cg] pas 9 Cpe dade dy Lined 
hamsdyeye jadide man o pesare u, Gnhd ra dide id? 
‘My new neighbour and his son, have you seen them?’ 


When the subject or object of the sentence is a complex expression, 
it is common, even in written Persian, to break the sentence and 
restate the subject or object with a pronoun (4/2, 3) or a 
possessive adjective (3/11), as shown above. This structure can be 
called ‘topic and comment’. The written comma between the first 
part (the topic) and the second (the comment) may sometimes be 


absent from the Persian text, but there is always a short pause in 
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pronunciation. 
We have topic and comment in English, but only in everyday 
speech: 
Last night’s cello soloist, wasn't he a bit flamboyant? 
Topic and comment is especially useful in the quasi-impersonal 
structures described in 8/15 below. 


15. Quasi-impersonal structures 
Certain expressions of mood can be made with quasi-impersonal 


expressions in Persian. 


Liking and disliking. In addition to the compound verb 
glo Cal Sung) dust dastan dar- ‘to like’ which is used with a 
personal subject: 
.eylo(s) uw 99 l, 9 pra oy! in masrub ra dust (na)daram. 
| (don’t) like this drink. 
we have the quasi-impersonal or reversed structures 
Chel ete ge ... 51 az... x08... dmadan (for ‘liking’) 
del dy... 51 az... bad... dmadan (for ‘disliking’) 
The structures are best understood by studying examples: 
adel 0G) ent g Cra pate op! 5! 
az in magsrub xo§am (ne)mi dyad. | (don't) like this drink. 
hel ge pil dated Ll gdeo 5! az didane anha hamixe 
bades mi Gmad. He always disliked seeing them. 
dal ge ae AastiasetnSd PCOS glas| Cy 2 5! 
az didane a’zaye komite hamiSe badeX mi dmad. 


He always disliked seeing (the) members of the committee. 
Note: 


¢ The thing liked or disliked is put after the preposition 5] az 
‘from’. It can be a pronoun, a noun or any expression 
equivalent to a noun (such as a long infinitive with its 
object, see 5/2). 


¢ The structure is not completely impersonal, since it has an 
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identified subject, which is either (#4 xo¥ or 4 bad, with 
the appropriate tense of wl yal dmadan 4- in the 3rd 
person singular. 
e The person who likes or dislikes is expressed as a 
possessive suffix attached to (yy 5> xoS or Wy bad. 
The examples given above express the person as a pronoun. When 
we wish to express the person as a noun, we use ‘topic and 
comment’ (8/14 above) to restate it, i.e. putting the noun or noun 
expression first and reflecting it in the possessive suffix attached 
to uw > or Ly: 
whol dol od glidsd of gro 5) ateeS clacl 
a’zdye komite az didane u xoSeSan naxadhad amad. 


The committee members won't like seeing him. 
(‘The committee members, they won't like seeing him.’) 


Feeling sleepy; falling asleep. These are also best expressed 
quasi-impersonally: 
(Cul) ocho! (algo <xabes umade (ast) He/She feels sleepy. 
29 Gale xabes bord. He/She fell asleep. 
These have a pronoun as the affected party. To re-express with a 
noun, we use ‘topic and comment’ as shown above: 
caw! ode glinl> ame) bacceha, xabesan dmade ast. The 
children are feeling sleepy. (‘The children, their sleep has come.’) 
awl 09 yt etl > amy bacce, xdbes borde ast. 
The baby’s fallen asleep. 


See 1/13 for the pronunciation of (44> xo¥ and wl > xab. 


16. Wishes and exclamations 
Wishes are most commonly introduced with aS lt kas ke ‘Would 
that’. The verb goes into the subjunctive (5/16) if the wish is still 
realisable, and into the imperfect or pluperfect tense (5/13, 25) if 
the wish can no longer be realised: 

fry aS 21S kax ke bidid! | wish you would come! 
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Soy patel \ sudo! . 0 aS pls kas ke mi dmadi/amade budi! 
| wish you had come! 
‘How ...’ and ‘What ...’ in exclamations are expressed with 4% ce 
before an indefinite noun (3/2, 8), an adjective (3/6) or an adverb 
(7/1): 
: ss oy" asl a> ce xdneye bozorgi. What a big house. 
gf oe 
((comt) Kats ae ce gasang (<e>)! How beautiful (it is)! 


ABS SIL Wye de> ce xub bazi mi konand. 
How well they play. 
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1. Numerals 
The numerals are: 
\ 1 Yo 3 ‘\¥ 4 old 5 
\\? 6 V7 A 8 4 9 - 0 


You will note that numerals 4, 5 and 6 have alternative forms. 


2. Cardinal Numbers 

Cardinal numbers (‘one’, ‘two’) express quantity and are used in 
counting. They are shown below (with colloquial pronunciation in 
angular quotation marks « >). The numerals in compound numbers 


are written from left to right —: 


0 ne sefr 

\ 4 SL yek Y 2 39 do 

Y 3 tha SE ¥ 4 jhe caha@r «car> 

& 5 Com panj 7 6 pps Ses 

Vie7 sb haft A 8 Sued hast 

4 9 43 noh \- 10 63 dah 

\\ 141 0354 yazdah \¥ 12 vajles davazdah 

\Y 13 0d pq sizdah YF 14 oa,le cahardah 

1d 15 val panzdah 1% 16 sapls sanzdah 
<punzdah> <Sunzdah 


\Y 17 039% hevdah/hivdah \A 18 dodonb\otor 
hejdahlhijdah <hezdah/hizdah> 


V4 19 03395 nuzdah Ys 20 Crnm Dist 

YY 21 Sh 5 Cum distoyekK VY 22 93 9 Cedi 
bist o do 

Fs 30 Cow Si ¥. 40 Sy cehel 

d. 50 sly panjah ¢. 60 Cues Sast 

V- 70 gles haftad A> 80 sleds hastad 

\- 90 9395 navad V+ +100 bo sad 
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Y.d 105 ty we sad o panj 

\¥- 130 cet g eo sado Si 

\F¥ 164 ghee 9 Cue 9 ho sad o Sast o cahar 

Y- 200 Cam 99 devist 

YOU 259 5 5 olen » Cum yo devist 0 panjah o noh 

Y-+ 300 dutta SISAd 

F.. 400 doyle cahdar sad 

QO... 500 dail, pansad «punsad> 

7... 600 Ane pet Secrets KeSsad/SeS sad 

¥-+ 700 do Cip\ aris hafisad/haft sad 

A- 800 due Cute \ baz haxtsad/hast sad 

4-+ 900 do 43\ burg nohsad/noh sad 
\-+-+ 1000 yly® hezar 
Y«++ 2000 yl5® 99 do hezar 
Ye ++ 3000 lym aww Se hezar 
F... 4000 gle oh cahar hezar 
O... 5000 ly tee \ oles panjhezar!panj hezar 
7... 6000 gh tet qed Seshezar/¥e¥ hezar 
V-++ 7000 gle Cte\ |gete hafthezar/haft hezar 
A: 8000 ym Cute \ logue haxthezar/hast hezar 
4: 9000 lye 45 noh hezar 

Vee 1,000,000 Co geke melyun 
a 2,000,000 (yeake 93 do melyun 
Note: 


e After a number, the counted noun is always in the singular: 
ely silos davdzdah sd’at twelve hours 

¢ The form & yek ‘one’ is used in counting, or with a counted 

noun. Used otherwise, it mostly takes the form m™ yeki: 
Caan asus Sy yek Saxs hast. There is one person. 

but: Cou (Su yeki hast. There is one. 

e With a counted noun denoting people, it is common to add 
_y4s nafar ‘person(s)’ after the number; with a counted noun 
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denoting objects, it is common to add V #4 ‘pieces’ after the 
number: 
Shaw i tue sad nafar sarbdz a hundred soldiers 
dude slie G 44 ses 1d medade jadid six new pencils 
In everyday Persian U a is commonly used also for people. 
Although the counted noun is singular in form, an 


expression indicating two or more has a plural verb: 


ols silt Uptigt ys dew Se nafar mohandes 
gozares dadand. Three engineers reported. 


Compound numbers run from greatest to smallest, all 
elements being connected with » pronounced o ‘and’: 
KH 9 gt 9 Cwm 99 9 ly hezar o devist 0 Si o panj 
one thousand two hundred and thirty-five 

The highest number used with tw sad ‘hundred’ is 49 noh 
‘nine’; we must therefore express a number like ‘twelve 
hundred’ as Cum 93 9 gle hezar o devist ‘one thousand 
two hundred’. 
ue sad ‘hundred’, 15% hezar ‘thousand’ and (ygeke melyun 
‘million’ are preceded by && yek ‘one’ only when ‘one’ is 
emphasised: 

Co peke uh dais Jagat yek melyun only one million 
These words are also nouns, and can be made plural: 
bye - 5 bel ti de> cand nafar Gmadand? 

- hezarha. How many people came? - Thousands. 

The ezGfe (3/5) is not used in plural expressions such as: 


did) 0 leo sadhd nafar raftand. 
Hundreds (‘of people’) went. 


The numbers are indefinite in meaning as they stand. They 
can be made definite by adding an adjective with definite 
meaning, e.g. a demonstrative such as on! in ‘this’ or “sl an 
‘that’ (3/12) or a definite distributive such as _,% har ‘every’ 
(3/14): 
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“ay p> WLS G au se ta ketab xaridam. 
| bought three books. 
ALT GG ae yl an se ta geranand. 

Those three are expensive. 

Stud > 1, WES ay Cred hamin se ta ketab ra 

to yer i) : 
xaridid? Did you buy the same three books? 


AID pence pea) dew har se afsar tagsir darand. 
All three officers are to blame (‘have blame’). 
Asls Gloewel gout 59 © har do danexju emtehan 
dddand. Both students took an examination. 
And note liga yp har doesan ‘both of them’, with the 
possessive suffix (3/11). 


3. Ordinal numbers 
Ordinal numbers (‘first, ‘second’) show a place in a sequence. The 
first three ordinal numbers are irregular: 

Ji! avval first a3 dovvom second ye sevvom third 
All others are regularly formed by adding the stressed suffix ec: 
-6m to the cardinal number. '-first’ in compound numbers is or 
yekom. The ordinal number in these forms is a definite adjective 
which follows its noun (if there is one) after an ezafe (3/8): 

rea 3 pdnzdahom <punzdahom> (the) fifteenth 
J 9) 3.9) ruze avval the first day 
na § Conte) (9 arne bist o yekom the twenty-first century 


Persian often uses the ordinal number where English prefers the 
cardinal: 
wus > I, pe yy darse Sesom ra xandim. 
We read Lesson 6 (‘the sixth lesson’). 

Another form of the ordinal number is made by attaching (cy... -in 
(stressed) to the form shown above. This form is used like a 
superlative adjective (3/10), i.e preceding the noun, with no ezdfe; 
or like a pronoun, i.e. with no noun: 
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gests Gsl avvalin danesju the first student 
Shu, Snie Chebs yl» cahdrdahomin hafteye sal 
the fourteenth week of the year 
cowl Cred gp! in dahomin ast <e>. This is the tenth (one). 


4. Other numerical expressions 
Other expressions of number or numerical order deserve attention: 
e Once, twice (etc.) are expressed with words such as aw ,0 
martabe, yl bar or 4059 daf’e, all meaning ‘a time’: 
dad s\ i \ 45 th yek martabelbar/daf’e once 
aadd\ lL \ dude due sad martabelbar/daf e a hundred times 
dnd yo how (6599) Uzi Se martabe three times daily 


and note: &a39\ jb \ 40» die cand martabelbarldaf'e 
a few times 


Sanss\ Lb \ au pe die cand martabelbarldaf e? 
how many times? 


e ‘Or is not expressed in approximations like the following: 
9 pl 3 dah padnzdah <punzdah: ten or fifteen 
e Distributive and repetitive numbers: 
im im yeki yeki singly, one by one 
but: G 99 G 99 do ta do ta (NB stress) two by two 
5 oa G 09 dah ta dah ta ten ata time 
9) daw dey 39) dew Se ruz be se ruz every three days 
e ‘odd: = il» (ew sio and thirty-odd 
© edie candém and (edie candomin, used in questions, 
preceding the noun; ee candom is followed by ezdfe 
(3/8), erekie candomin is not, but its noun has indefinite 
(See -l (3/2): 
Scuwl ole aioe 59-0) emruz candome mah ast <e>? 
ae day. (‘the how-manyeth’) of the month is it today? 


tae WS Sel g)das po Cedi cp! in candomin 
martabei st ke goftam ...?How many times have | said ...? 
(‘This is the how-manyeth time that | have said ...?’) 
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ei and Cnetie are not directly translatable into English. 
They are the exact equivalent of German ‘der/die/das 


wievielte’. 


5. Fractions and percentage 


Fractions. ‘half’ is ace nim, used directly before the noun: 
ele ei nim sa’at half an hour 
‘and a half is poe 40 nim, after the counted noun: 
aE 3 JL 39 do sal o nim two and a half years 
Ordinal numbers (9/3 above) from es SevvO ‘third’ upwards are 
also used as fractions: 
O23 eye a\ : do sevvome vazn ae of the weight 
eres wh yek panjom one fifth 
yywebs 45 noh dahomes nine tenths of it 
We also commonly use the Arabic fractions for ‘half to ‘fifth’: 
wiues nesf half “445 sols third 
@2 rob'/rob quarter yuo xoms fifth 
S55 49 do sols two thirds 
fo dw Se rob’/rob three quarters 


Percentage. There are two ways of expressing percentage: 
oe ds cunad \ /.\- sast dar sad 60% 
or,lesscommon: 033199 gw \ J.\¥ > sadi davazdah 12% 


6. Other adjectival forms, and adverbial forms 


Adjectival forms. Adjectives are formed from some numerical 
expressions by adding -é (stressed) + silent final & (1/15): 

aS Leno, aol yy barnameye panjsalé the five-year programme 
oi arabe gle Sle mozakerei caharruze a four-day conference 

0 ied Cruwle masine donafare a/the two-seater car 
a5 93 4,15) ravabete dotarafe bilateral relations 
(Sl Sly cute dew bacceye hast sdlei an eight-year-old child 

If the counted noun already ends in silent 0, this becomes rs wos -OT 
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(also stressed on the -i): 
uu dus Gl ddelee mo'dlejei se haftegi a three-week treatment 


Adverbial forms. For the adverbial forms ‘first(ly)’, ‘second(ly)’ 
etc., used to enumerate items, Persian uses the Arabic adverbs. We 
need to know only the first five. Note the final stress: 


Y gl avvaldn first(ly) Us sdnidn second(ly) 
g 3 
GU sdlesdn third(ly) lal, rabe’dn fourth(ly) 


Luuwol> xdmesdn fifth(ly) 
» Ahetietee! > LS 5 Cea N,! caayls ayy ste GU 99 do td adad 
lazem darim, avvalan geimat va sdnian xarje bime. We need two 
figures; first, the price, and second, the cost of insurance. 


7. Jdovl abjad 
In English we frequently use alphabetical letters or Roman 
numerals to number parts of a document. In Persian, this is done 
with alphabetical letters. Every letter of the alphabet has a 
numerical value for this purpose; we need to know only the values 
of the first ten, which are: 

elem jh ee] 

1098 765 4321 
for which a simple memory aid is used: abjad havvaz hoti. 

detio .| alef.mogaddame  (a)/(i) Introduction 


lus get «es be. omumiyat (b)/(ii) General 
(‘Generalities’) 


idle Cn? § C jim. vaz'iyate mali — (c)((iii) Financial Situation 


8. Measurement 
We do not use the ezGfe (3/5) with units of measurement: 


pS ‘ace 3 AhS 32 do kilou o nim Sakar 


two and a half kilos of sugar 
ole gles aun se fenjan fenjum cdi three cups of tea 
wl J 09 dah litr db ten litres of water 
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Wl 9 Cate 499 do joft jurdb two pairs of socks 
Dimensions and weights are expressed so: 
Foul phi peo cyl ojlauil andazeye in miz ceqadr ast «e>? What 
does this table measure (‘How much is the measurement of ...’)? 
cual slate 9 eth yo pee 9d Gale jul 
andazeas do metr dar yek metr o haStdd ast <e. 
It measures two metres by one metre eighty. 
prontilen 995 pn ly eed 9 pee th tb ules yek metr 
o nim va arzes navad sadntimetr. It (is) one and a half metres long 
and ninety centimetres wide (‘Its length ... and its width ...’). 
ye 09 Colin & us! asla3 get’ei be mesdhate dah hektar 
a plot measuring ten hectares (‘to the area of ...’) 
Sew) phim diay cp! 59 vazne in baste cegadr ast <e>? 
How heavy is (‘What is the weight of’) this parcel? 
“? Ss Cun 9 9 gh S oh yg vaznes cahar kilou o devist 
gram. \t weighs four kilos and two hundred grams. 
2519 O59 gS slate » a1, 
barddaram haStdad kilou vazn darad «dare>. 
My brother weighs eighty kilos (‘has eighty kilos weight’). 


9. Calculation 


Calculations are most commonly expressed with 9 yw. mi Savad 
(colloquially, «mi Se>) ‘becomes’, in the middle of the expression: 
02 Dg) oA jhe 3 yas Seo cahdr mi Savad dah. 
Six plus four makes ten. 
; ake Dye gt AS 5 cog! panj az noh mi Savad cahar. 
Five from nine leaves four. 
“99 9 ew Dye G ake Cua hast cahar ta mi Savad si o do. 
Eight times four is thirty-two. 
ard 9 Aa Spit ge 99 y pein 42 haft tagsim bar do 
mi Savad se o nim. Seven divided by two is three and a half. 


10. Clock 
Important vocabulary for telling the time: 
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w.slu sd’athour, clock, watch  f&59 dagige minute 


au sdnie (a) second es nim halt 
en’, rob'/rob quarter 4 o (and’) past 
4 be to oS kam (here) less, minus 
sobh morning x Zohr noon, midday 
> 5) As, ba’dazzohr aftemoon as asr evening 
wus Sab night wes Wneas nesfe Sab midnight 


Sou! die Cocke sd’at cand ast <e>? What time is it? 
Examples: 
caw! gd\ch clu sd’ate yek/do ast. It is one/two o'clock. 
rae oe (.cl.) (sd’ate) seo nim half past three 


a, yk (cxelu) (sa’ate) cahar o rob’/rob 
a quarter past four 


Asn’ bal 3 je (uslu) (sd’ate) cahar o panzdah daqige 
fifteen minutes past four 
ad53 09 9 Gy (clu) (sda’ate) panj o dah dagqige 
ten past five 
Add > vd; 199 9 (pes (lu) (sa’ate) Se¥ 0 davazdah dagige 
twelve minutes past six 
Cbd ay ayy SL yek rob’/rob be haft 


eS ets uh cs (asl) (sd’ate) haft yek rob’/rob kam 
a quarter to seven 


Sut dy ALS Comm Dist dagige be hast 


os AES Com Cote (clu) (sd’ate) hast bist dagige kam 
twenty to eight 


You will note from these examples: 
e For time on the hour, the word elu must be used. 
Everywhere else it can be dropped. 
¢ The word 44535 is always present other than on the full 
hour, the half and the quarters. 
e For time from the hour to half-past there is only one 
common formula. For time from the half-hour to the next 


hour, there are two formule. 
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11. Calendar 


Three calendars are used in Iran. 


The official Iranian calendar. This calendar, called (6 > Ju 
Grunts 9 Sale hejriye xorsidi ‘the solar hejri year’, is used for all 
official and national purposes: 
month days § western date of first day 
cpa) \ farvardin 31 (Spring equinox) 21 or 22 March 
Cups! Y ordibehest 31 


slo> YY xordad 31 
ys =F tir 31 (Summer solstice) 21 or 22 June 
slae & mordid 31 
axe ¥ Sahrivar 31 
he OY: somehr 30 (Autumn equinox) 21 or 22 Sept. 
all A aban 30 
yal 4 dzar 30 
go \°+ dei 30 (Winter solstice) 21 or 22 Dec. 


cymes \\ bahman — 30 
Auiaw!| \¥ esfand 29, 30 ina leap year 
Each of these names may be followed by ols... -mah ‘month’; this is 


commoner with the shorter names, e.g. Le »5 tirmah. 


The international or western calendar. This calendar year is 
known as Lg owe JLu sale miladi ‘the Christian year, and is used 
for international relations and trade. The months are pronounced 
in imitation of the French from which they are taken: 


4 15 Zanvié January 41 95 fevrié February 
gle mars March des! avril Apri 

ae me May cy 93 Zudn June 
duty) Zuié July o | ut August 


plies septamber September <5 oktdber October 
pl gs novdmber November _»elws desdmber December 


1 January 2000 AD corresponded to 11 Dei 1378 AH Iranian. 
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(AH is Anno Hegirz, the Year of the Flight.) 


The Moslem calendar. This has a lunar year, (6,03 (69 Ju 

sale hejriye gamari ‘the lunar hejri year. It has twelve months and 
lasts 354 or 355 days; the year count dates from the Prophet 
Mohammad’s flight from Mecca to Medina in 622 AD. It is used to 


mark Moslem religious events: 


pp \ mohdrram 30 days 
Q Y sdfar 30 
Jovt tea ¥ rabi’ol’awdl 30 
pl tm ~*¥ rabi’ossani 30 
cal Galee 3 joméadal’tila 30 
oe Vl gales ¥ jomddal’dxra 30 
we, V rdjab 29 
land A Sa’ban 29 
(jliaey % ramazan 29 
Sted V+ Sai 29 
otal! 63 \\ zolgd’de 29 
dol 43 VY zolhéje 29 or 30 


Newspapers usually carry all three dates. 


The days of the week are: 
Asta jom’e Friday dus Sambe Saturday 
PR e oh Se yekSambe Sunday duiaw 99 doSambe Monday 

dias dus SeXambe Tuesday aut yl» cahdrs’ambe Wednesday 
Aas) panjsambe Thursday 

These names are often preceded by j9) ruz ‘day’ with the ezdfe 

(3/5): deta 59 ruze Sambe. 

Traditionally, the day starts at sunset. Care is therefore needed 

with expressions such as: 

Asa (j9)) wus Sabe (ruze) jom’e Thursday night 
duties tus Sabe Sambe Friday night 

but: wet amar (59)) (ruze) jom’e Sab Friday night 
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Dates. We express dates with the ordinal numbers, as in English: 


le dla (ol) al 5 pbs Apia yle (595) tc VPVSAP\Y- 

Golem) 9 Ad 9 Sheam 5 duce 9 (ruze) cahar’ambe dahome 
xordad(mah)e sale hezar o sisad o haftad o nohe xorSidi 
Wednesday 10th Khordad (‘of’) 1379 AH Iranian 


9 spe Shen prolins Sy 9 paw daar (jay) te VAMSAYT ANY 
oe AS 9 Sy 9 bo & (ruze) jom’e Si o yekome desambere 


sale hezar o noh sad o navad o nohe miladi 
Friday 31st December (‘of’) 1999 AD 


12. Age 
A person’s age ( cme sen) is expressed as follows: 
Soul jie (pein sennes ceqadr ast <e>? How old is 
Foyle Ju Xie cand sal darad «dare»? } he/she? 
Eas) he Contin ppriaw Sennes bist sal ast <e>. He/She is 
ays Jl Crrtiee! DiSt Sal darad «dare. 20 years old. 


ol salitdiliree c : 
a = * ay rages ¢ aft * 
coll Siem flies 


Oba acd O6 «JWI esfahan - kaxe cehel sotun 
Isfahan - Palace of Chehel Sotun (‘Forty Pillars’) 
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1. General 

The whole grammar and most basic vocabulary of Persian are 
Indo-European. But much abstract vocabulary has been taken from 
Arabic and is commonly used, having survived various language 
reforms in Iran. This Arabic vocabulary mostly keeps its Arabic 
spelling, but is pronounced in a Persian manner; often also the 
meaning is different. This book shows the Persian pronunciation 
and meaning; and the Persian spelling where it is different.. 

It used to be common to learn substantial parts of Arabic grammar 
as part of Persian language studies. This is not necessary; it 
suffices to learn a few Arabic forms for recognition. It is no more 
important to know Arabic thoroughly for studying Persian than it 
is, for example, to know French for studying English. 


Arabic plurals of nouns are examined in 3/4. 


2. Participles 

Chapter 5/20 gives a definition of a participle and shows how 
Persian present and past participles are formed and used. 

Arabic also has participles formed from its own verbs. Persian 


uses these participles as nouns (mostly denoting a person) or as 


adjectives. 
Common patterns: 
-A-e-: 
2 tdajer merchant bel samel including 
“elk bd’es/bdes cause ww ndyeb deputy, lieutenant 
es l» hakem govemor (lu sabeq former, preceding 
-A-A-, -a-a: 
jis najjar carpenter le naqqas painter 


L bannd builder 
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ma-u-: 

wy pee masrub drink peu mansur decree, diploma 
oye mamnun grateful (Ean mamnu’ forbidden 

ye pease maxsus special > p<aie maqsud purpose 


wd» x0 ma’ruf well-known W guove mahsub billed 
J ) gee mas'ul responsible 
mo-e-: 
ohne mo'allem teacher (gh moarrefi presentation) 
iusto mofasser commentator ,5L.uwe mosdfer traveller 
wwlie mondseb suitable bl 0 movdazeb Careful 
Rees momken possible jute moskel difficult 
ileutzae mozhek funny oy mohem important 
¢y#§4 mo’men believer dice motasakker grateful 
(jet motamadden civilised *d>y< motavajjeh attentive 
yarn motaxasses expert Cis he \ Ci Line mota(’ )assef sorry 
wilzsue moxtalef various berore mohtamel probable 
pie moftaxer proud ate montazer awaiting 
* See 1/15. This final 0 is part of the root, and is pronounced A. 
mo-a-, MOo-a-: 
mosammam decided e pms mohtaram respected 
u-sie mogaddas sacred 4) tue mosxarraf honoured 
wy morattab arranged, regular pias monazzam orderly 
(fotous mojaddadan atresh) os )34 movaffaq successful 


ibs motlaq absolute cue moshat positive 
deta mo'tamad trusted write montaxab elected 


aise moxtasar abbreviated ¢ lise mohtaj needy 


mo-i-, mo-t: 
spade modir director Ae mofid useful 
cee =monsi Clerk Aine mobtadi beginner 
Note: 


e Many of these participles can be given appropriate Persian 


prefixes or suffixes, or incorporated into Persian 
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compounds, or extended with Arabic endings used in 
Persian: 
Cad gSsue mas'uliyat responsibility 
mo’allemin/mo’alleman/mo ‘allemha teachers 
pase mofidtar more useful 
pales naqqasi (profession/activity of) painting 
55 ws gare mahsub kardan to place on account 
Sy Ss ct ) ae mo-arrefikardan to introduce, present 
and some of them (shown in parentheses above) are used 
only with an ending (Arabic or Persian) added: 
cst mo'arrefi presentation 
eo mojaddadan afresh 
e Since the participles are used as nouns or adjectives, they 
often occur as complement (see 5/6) of verbs such as 
wel 92 budan bas- 'to be’ or ...44 Yb Sodan Sav- ‘to 
become’: 
seins he xeili mota’assefam. | am very sorry. 
del 41,0 movazeb basid. Be careful. 


hes poy ruta oLSb nagahan masale mohemtar Sod. 
Suddenly the problem became more important. 


3. Verbal nouns 
An Arabic verbal noun usually denotes the activity or result of the 
verb from which it is derived. Common patterns found in such 


words used in Persian: 


la-i-, tou-t-: 
eens tasnum decision pKa taXSkil formation 
potent ta’til holiday pees ta’mir repair 
pees tagyir change wy aad tasrif honouring 
eckeud taslim submission J 3 tartib arrangement 
gen ta’sis founding Ais tajdid renewal 
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ped tadbir plan ck » oF 
Ce JA tadrij gradation a 


pooch ta’lim teaching presen 


gr y £ tamrin exercise peels 
(Ly 45 ragriban approximately) dui 


Lass ta’lif (artistic) composition 


aud 45 toulid production wid 95 
la-e-e, ta-iye, ta-iyat: 
du, tajrebe experience = Aina 
Cont 
a-0-: 
Ciul ta(’)assof regret cola 
gad tasavvor imagination Che 
dx tavajjoh attention APRS 


mo-@-e-€, mo-a-e-at. 
dlelee mo’amele transaction afsleu. 


»»loue moxdbere message oddlie 
» Slie mozdkere conference dd-les 


bbtLuwe mosd’ede advance (money) 


Cael. mordje'at return = Sue 
€-Q-, €-A, €-A-e, €-G-at: 
alae! ehteram respect laz,| 
Gs! ettefag event ok] 
laze) extidr choice jhe! 
Lazel ehtemam care > i} 
3] 55] enheraf diversion  Wlsl 
slizs! entegad criticism ola) 
lass! eltefat kindness plas 
gl.az5! egtesad economy youl 
sleaze! e’temdd confidence ¢Yol 
oll estebah mistake ad 
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tahvil transfer 
tadris tuition 
tagsim dividing 
taqsir fault, defect 
tambih punishment 


tougif arrest 


tasfiye refining 
tarbiyat education 


tasadof coincidence 
tamaddon civilisation 
ta’ajjob surprise 


mohdafeze conservation 
mosahede observation 


mo ‘Gleje (medical) 
treatment 


mosGferat journey 


ebteda beginning 
ettehdd union 

ejbar compulsion 
engelab revolution 
entexab (s)election 
emkadn possibility 
eqdam measure, action 
eftexar honour, pride 
eslah reform 

eslam \slam 
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six! estesnd exception c! 9351 ezdevaj marriage 
Jl ,,! ersal despatch(ing) »jleI ejaze permission 


a3liol ezdafe addition asls! edame continuation 
vylo! eddre administration »slaxu! estefade utilisation, profit 
voll erade will, wish ol! eradat sincerity 
cwol5! egdmat stay L&I eSarart sign, signal 
Note: 


e Many of these verbal nouns can be given appropriate 
Persian prefixes or suffixes, or incorporated into Persian 
compounds, or extended with Arabic endings used in 
Persian: 

yl! edari administrative 
ce has! engelabi revolutionary 
jewteneas tasmimes his/her decision 
Galas tasddofan coincidentally 
(Lis! ettefagan by chance 
Ais!) erddatmand sincere 

tasfiyexdne refinery 
and some of them (one is shown in parentheses above) are 
more commonly used with an ending (Arabic or Persian) 
added: 

lo y 25 tagriban approximately 

e The verbal nouns make a multitude of compound verbs (see 
5/29). Many of these are formed with ..wS 9 5 kardan 
kon-, often having passive forms (5/30) with ... ga (ydu 
Sodan Sav-: 


dt \ 9 ss: pets ta’mir kardanisodan 
to repair/be repaired 


dt \ 99,5 wll entexab kardan!Sodan 
to choose/be chosen 


ge ry wma ta ajjob kardan to be astonished 
cols ojlel ejaze dadan to permit 
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e For the endings -e and -at, see 10/4 below. 
¢ Some Arabic verbal nouns used in Persian have no regular 


pattern; they are also used in the manners described above: 


hoe amal shat amali 


practice, operation practical, operative 
yl,5 garar sloyl5 garardad 
settlement, rest contract 


yl) pie bigarar restless 
ss ao crs Ks yl,5 garar gereftan gir- to become settled 


4. Word-ending ©... -a/-at 

Many Arabic nouns (including some verbal nouns, see 10/3 above) 
have the ending ®... in their original language. This mixed letter 
consists of » he with the dots of & te, and is pronounced in Arabic 
sometimes as -d, sometimes as -at. 

When such nouns are used in Persian, the ending becomes in some 


examples 0... -e (with silent 9, 1/15), and in others &... -at: 


alae. molaheze regard dus yh madrase school 
43Lil ezafe addition A253 natije result 
ake mellar nation ouclS gd’ede tule 


& ,5lue mosdferat journey Cdinfi> hagigat truth 
A few pairs exist, each word usually having its own meaning: 

vol! erdde will, wish Sol,! erddar sincerity 
A few of these words make adverbs (see 7/2), all with the ending 
G.. .-atan (1/23), irrespective of the spelling of the noun: 

Gass qa'edatan as arule Givi haqiqatan in truth 
but see 7/2 also for the more common Persian adverbial phrases 
made from such words. 

In a few clerical titles, the original Arabic spelling 6 is found as well 
as Persian spelling with & : 
phe"y do \ uy! ee hajatoleslam Hajatulislam 
aU! I \ aU) col ayatollah Ayatollah 
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5. LU qabele and _,£ geire 
The Arabic word LL qabel ‘able’ is used together with some 
Arabic verbal nouns (10/3 above) to form compound adjectives 
corresponding to English adjectives ending in ‘-able’, -‘ible’, ‘worthy’ 
and the like. The two words are connected with ezdfe (see 3/5, 


also Appendix II): 


4> 5 tavajjoh attention dx 5 hl5 gabele tavajjoh 
notable, noteworthy, interesting 
J )gx3 qabul acceptance J oS LS gabele gabul 
acceptable 
oslaxul estefade utilisation oslanu! ch 5 gabele estefade 
utilisable 


Ads tajdid renewal dst |G als mandbe’e 
qabele tajdid renewable resources 
The Arabic word »& geir ‘other is used to negate some adjectives 
(including compound adjectives) taken from Arabic. It is followed 
by ezdfe: 
cee rasmi Official cg) pe geire rasmi unofficial 
J eed QulS W£ geire qabele qabul unacceptable 


6. Definite article 

Unlike Persian, Arabic has a definite article ..J] a/-. As used in 
Arabic, it mostly translates into English as ‘the’; but in the Arabic 
phrases or compound words used in Persian this meaning is 
largely lost. The Arabic article is a prefix, attached to the word 
which it makes definite. The only things we need to know about it 
are how to spell it and pronounce it. 

Its spelling never changes; it is always written ...J | alef-lam-, and is 
always joined to the next word. 

The general rule for its pronunciation is that it is never stressed, 
and does not affect the stress of the word to which it is attached. 


Further details concerning its pronunciation are given below. 
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Pronunciation of the | alef. The alef of the article is normally 
pronounced a-, but sometimes the vowel may become o- or e-: 
ol alan <além now . 
oalell $45 fougal’adelfougol’ade exceptional(ly) 
»>¥L\eeYb belaxeré (not [bd-]) finally 
251.5 felfour immediately 
Most such expressions have two or more words in Arabic, but all 


are best learned and transcribed as single words for our purposes. 


Pronunciation of the J lam. The Jam of the article is pronounced 
as | before most letters, as in the examples given above. But before 
any letter representing one of the sounds tf, d, r,s, 5, z or n* the / of 
the article is not pronounced, instead that first following letter is 
doubled in pronunciation: 

esl l\asludsl assd’é/assa’dtlassdélassadt now 
* The sounds are easily remembered. They are those produced 


with the tip or near-tip of the tongue, as is / itself. 


Finally note the spelling of the Arabic word aI allah ‘God’ (which 
incorporates a definite article), found in names and set 
expressions: 
ad py azizollah Azizollah (name) 
al! abs Cents dere masjede Seix lotfollah 
the Sheikh Lotfollah mosque (in Isfahan) 
aN) tot! alhamdoleliah praise be to God 
AUILAS\aUl ¢ LS oy) ensa’allahiensallah perhaps 
al] mux) besmellah in the name of God 
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1. General 

Much Persian vocabulary consists of base words which are 
expanded, with a consequent change of meaning and/or 
grammatical function, by adding prefixes, suffixes or middle parts, 
or by adding other words to form compounds; or by a combination 
of these devices. A base word itself may already be a derivative or 


a compound. Not all compound words are written as one word. 


2. Derived and compound nouns 


Prefixes. The prefix ....% ham indicates ‘together: 
IS kar work y\Nob hamkar colleague 
yee Sahr town (S pga hamsahri fellow-townsman 
dulu sdye shade djl hamsdye neighbour 
634 bazi game 5 j\ee% hambdazi playmate 
3,9 dard pain Syke hamdard fellow-sufferer 
ol, rah road 010% hamrdah travelling companion 


Suffixes. The following suffixes are added to make nouns: 
¢ ($--. i. This suffix, which always takes the stress of the 
word, is added to adjectives and to nouns denoting 
persons, to make abstract nouns or nouns of activity. This is 


the most productive noun suffix: 


59) zud fast, soon ($539 zudi promptness 
wu tond fast, brusque ($A tondi speed, 
brusqueness 
& 
S, \» bozorg big | yx» Dozorgi size, 
greatness 
Cul) rast straight, right  guwl, rasti straightness, 
rightness 
Aut sefid white Grultew Sefidi whiteness 
Crew Sart hard csteew Saxti hardship 
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ONS sangin heavy psn sSangini weight, gravity 


Sisle hamahang igwnles hamdhangi 


harmonious harmony 
>, mard man .$2~¢ mardi manliness 
uw 9d dust friend ce gy dusti friendship 
p\Kob hamkar colleague (¢ (Rad hamkari_ cooperation 
peel aspaz cook S jstel a¥pazi cookery 


yS naqqas painter cel naqqasi 

(act of) painting 
Sometimes the base word is itself a compound (see under 
‘Compounds’ later in this paragraph), whose elements may 
be written separately. An abstract noun derived from sucha 
word is then also written as separate elements, the suffix 
being added at the end of the whole word as usual: 


elad S> hag Sends geile 5 hag Senasi 
grateful gratitude 
Wal s> hag nasends — (gwlhsl Ge hag naxenasi 
ungrateful ingratitude 
ws Cre} zamin Sends (gwlud Ge} zamin Senasi 
geologist geology 


After a base word ending in I... d or »... u, the suffix is spelt 
cgi-+; we also encounter the older spelling ( g...: 

Gly dana wise cable danai wisdom 
pul, rastgu truthful of 1 ie! }y rastgui truthfulness 
A silent final 9 (see 1/15) becomes Kt before the (6... -i is 
added. This group includes participles, see 5/20: 

Datl is gorosne hungry coaw US gorosnegi hunger 
dtu) Daste tied, closed poo bastegi connexion 


Axa Xaste tired or xastegi fatigue 
dey bacce child (Seu baccegi childhood 

ety ik namdyande P-) Aule namdyandegi 

representative representation 


This suffix can also indicate a place of activity: 
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bookseller 


Olid Sahrban 
police chief 


cetig pa S ketabforusi 


bookshop 


pk Ly Sahrbani 
police headquarters 


It also occurs in a few compounds with the present stem of 


a verb (5/10), where there is no base word: 


gui gel5 ndmnevisi registration 
cetS 459 vazn kasi weighing 


The various uses of the suffix (6... 


Appendix IIT. 
Cpiees OF (Upte 


-1 are summarised in 


-yés after a vowel). This suffix is added to 


some present stems of verbs to make a noun of activity. It 


takes the stress of the word: 


saat gS Soha 9S 
lS Crawls 


9 OS 


bed 93.905 


kusidan kus- 
to strive 


amuxtan amuz- 
to learn 
ddnestan dan- 
to know 
varzidan varz- 
to exercise 
suxtan suz- 

to burn 
dGzmudan dzma- 
to experiment 


namudan nama- 
to show 


2 paludan pala- 


to refine 


to command 


iy lej] 


yank 


kuses 
effort 


amuzes 
learning 
ddanes 
knowledge 
varzes 
sport 
suzes 
burning 
dzmdayes 
experiment 


namayes 
show 


SL aL 
palayes/pales refining 


farmudan farma- ywle,s farmdayes 


e¢ A few nouns of activity are formed with the suffix yl... 


command 


-ar, 


added to the short infinitive (5/2) of a verb. The suffix 


takes the stress of the word: 
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5, raft to go yleé, raftar behaviour 
cat goft to say erty goftar talk 
4» did to see yl&s didar view, meeting 
e <A few nouns of quality are made with the suffix hice, 
which is stressed: 
° 3S garm warm LoS garma warmth 
on. pahn wide Ly pahna width 
Sw sard cold Le ww sarma cold (9) 


¢ Two suffixes indicating place. Both take the stress: 


ty emu... -estdn (-stan after a vowel) indicates a big place, 
and is often used for countries or regions. Any final (6... 
-t on the base word is dropped before suffixing; some 
words undergo other vowel changes: 


ay Sahr li at Sahrestan 
city county 
cel englisi led! englestan 
English, British England, Britain 
Ww »& arab (y iauy & arabestan 
Arab Arabia 
(Grad hendi Cy enw gtd hendustan 
Indian India 
jlewe majar (yim ylowe majdrestan 
Hungarian Hungary 
jhom bimar Cy hina y lem bimdrestan 
sick hospital 
lS... -gGh indicates a place where an activity is 
pursued: 
ww ly danes lSKussls ddanesgah 
knowledge university 
paw le}! adzmayes outs Le 5! dzmayesgah 
experiment laboratory 
..attly 9.9) budan bas- IR baxeah 
to be club 
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yw namayes (Sui, E namdayesxeah 


show exhibition 
d9y9 forud lS, 7s forudgah 
down(wards) airport 
wg 79 Chey 8 foruxtan forus- (Sus, 7 forusgah 
to sell stores 
va wdaae) | fy dew! istddan ist- 0 (Keay! isteach 
to stop station, stop 


VQ gal paludan pala- KIL s\ oS YL 
to refine palayesgah/pdlexgah refinery 


e Three suffixes indicating agents: 
- Cy ates -bdn (stressed) and cs -cl (unstressed). The 
latter is from Turkish °-¢i’, and is colloquial: 


a baq garden glél bagbdn gardener 

2 dar door gy darbdn doorman 
wh pds watch Glwl pasban policeman 
ay Sahr city Gk yp-4 Sahrban police chief 


(putS kadti ship leetS kastiban captain 
cplls telefon telephone , cali telefonci telephonist 
A e e 
Said tofang rifle ee tofangci rifleman 
tte! post post, mail sym posict postman 
- 5 ... -gar and its variants lS... -kar, iW... -gar: 


lS kar work ry lS kargar workman 
39) derou harvest > 9)9 derougar harvester 
cpl Ghan iron ol Ghangar blacksmith 
3) zar gold 3s 3. zargar goldsmith 


Cede xedmat service Rx xedmatkar servant 


suas Seal n> > yl amuxtan Gmuz- NS 5 gel amuzgar 
to teach teacher 


e Diminutives are forms indicating smallness, or, by 
association, endearment or denigration. They are formed by 
suffixing 4%... -cé (with silent » ) to nouns denoting things, 
or J... -dk to nouns in general. Both suffixes are stressed: 
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Ly. daryad sea a> 1) darydce lake 
WLS kerab book a2uS ketabce booklet, notebook 
K »s dig pot, pan re 5 digce small pot, saucepan 


p>) doxtar git J > 3 doxtarak little girl 
yuu, pesar boy J uy pesarak little boy 


. yy morg chicken KE ye morqgak chick 
jhe cahar four J yl> carak (for [cahdrak]) quarter 


C. ps SOrX ted KS pw SOrxak measles 

e The stressed suffix 0... -é often indicates a measure: 
waw ds dast hand dcaw dasté handful, bunch 
oid haft seven acad hafte week 


» nim half (adjective) Am. nime half (noun) 
vee phen (9 pee Somordan Somar- »yla& Somare 
to count number 
Compounds. Important forms of compound nouns are shown 
below. 
e Many compounds denoting agents (persons or things) are 
made with the present stem of an appropriate verb: 
jg Ou poxtan paz- to cook 
jet] GSpaz cook 
soul 9) CAO» 9 fortuxtan forus- to sell 
ws es ketabforus bookseller 
ia? Ogee miveforus fruitseller 
uw z) ye va) 5 gali forus carpet dealer 
oa) Sjew Sabzi forus greengrocer 
...y13 Gudls daxtan dar- to have 
glo sardar commander 
jlaleS kerabdar librarian 
ylayleue hesdbdar accountant 
> Sew ld bar xdstan xiz- to rise 
jp o95 zudxiz early riser 
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won gad Cem SOStan Su- to wash 
geet raxtsu launderer 
4 Ge baxtan baz- to forfeit 
jl sarbaz soldier 
0S 9,8 kardan kon- to make 
oS IL pak kon eraser 
oS Kus xosk kon blotter, drier 
.atgy OS) roftan rub- to sweep 
wy Oe mil rub minesweeper 
vee ud CALS Sendxtan Sends- to know 
ult Ce} zamin Sends geologist 
sevattie) g Keays nevestan nevis- to write 
uete Gey trix nevis historian 
e Many nouns showing where an activity takes place are 
compounded with 45> xdne ‘house’: 
pl aSpaz Cook ob gel aspazxane kitchen 
olay. mehmdan guest as aria mehmdanxane 


guesthouse 
WLS ketab book bu kS ketabxane \ibrary 
jl sarbaz soldier s\>54,. sarbazxdne barracks 
isle cdi tea dilayle cdixane teashop 


» 94-9 qahve coffee asle » n gahvexane coffeeshop 
aes mariz sick dj leu marizxdne hospital 


*lo9 dava a aslely9 davaxdne 
; } medicine .,, oo } pharmacy 
*yyly daru asl>o 19 daruxdne 


* (45\>)lo9 davd and davaxdne are the popular terms; 
(45>) » ls daru and ddruxdne are the official terms. 

e Compounds exist formed from two nouns either 
juxtaposed, or connected with the ezdfe (see 3/5): 
juxtaposed: Ailouele sdahebxdne landlord 

Ojjye pedarzan (husband's) father-in-law 
dels j 9) Tuzndme newspaper 
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with ezdfe: _» 1 ye mize tahrir desk 
wh > Slbl otage xab bedroom 
OL} » 9d dasture zaban grammar 
duke »¢tw dasture jalase agenda 
cyl oly rahe ahan railway 
e Some useful compounds denoting intense activity have been 
formed with redoubled verb stems (past or present, or 
mixed). Since these are ‘petrified’ formations, i.e. we do not 


make new ones, the words are most easily learned as items 


of vocabulary: 
— my GUS softan gu- to say cris goftogu 


conversation 
1 9 Chau jostan ju- to seek print: jostoju search 
yt Reuss Sostan Su- tO WaSN gustan Sostosu washing 
re dmad came, dm Sod became As S ydel amadoSod traffic 


Whether the compound is written as one word or more, each 
element retains its spelling, even if the rule given in 1/21 is 
apparently breached: 
34 ydd memory, cudl> dast to have 
cutlysl yaddast memorandum, note 


ti 4 Pe kababforusi Kebab stall 


e 
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3. Derived and compound adjectives 
The term adjective here includes participles (5/20) used as 


adjectives. 


Prefixes. The most important adjectival prefix is the negative 


prefix ...4 nd-, added to an adjective, a noun, a phrase or verbal 


part: 
el, rahat comfortable Cel,4 narahat uncomfortable 
uw 3 dorost correct ew yb nadorost incorrect 
acd poxte mature azo ndpoxte immature 
yg xo well yrg>l ndxos unwell 
yy jur sort ge ndjur inappropriate 
a.! omid hope * well ndomid hopeless 


v= haq right (noun) eb nahaq unjust 

p= ciz thing je naciz worthless 
sata) ew y rasidan ras- to arrive Gwy4 ndras unripe 
..wwh 939 budan bas- to be dm ndbud nonexistent 


wld $= haq Sends grateful wll > hag nasends 
ungrateful 


* also commonly Aue) numid 


Suffixes. Suffixes added to make adjectives include: 
¢ ($.-. & This suffix, which always takes the stress of the 
word, makes adjectives from nouns. It is added in the same 
way as are the noun -/ suffixes (11/2 above), except when 
added to a few base words ending in silent 0 (1/15); see * 
at the end of this indent. This is the most productive 
adjectival suffix. Adjectives formed in this way are also 
used, where appropriate, as nouns with a meaning different 
from the base noun. 
Ole! iran Iran coll irani Iranian 
uals fars Fars (province) (gw ld farsi Persian 
sul alman Germany sll Glmani German 
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bl il tribe cou! ili tribal 
Ss x) farhang culture (ue yo farhangi cultural 


w=! adab literature ceo! adabi literary 
laze! extidr choice gj! extiari optional 
cy&3) rougan oil ce&ay rouqani oily 
wy cub wood ceige cubi wooden 


Ly pa foot | pdi foot-driven 
YL pala top, upper part =e Vb baldi upper 
acas hafte week 2a haftegi weekly 
45\5 xdne house be xdnegi domestic 
With a base noun taken from Arabic and ending in &... -at 
or -e + silent 9, that ending is usually dropped before the 

suffix is added: 
cake mellat nation cde melli_ national 
Cd eSbat relation(ship) cones nesbi relative 
vl! edare administration  ¢ylsl edarf administrative 


aslo] ezafe addition cgilel ezafi additional 
but: cl }y rahat Pd 5 igdio sandalive rahati 
comfort(able) easy chair 


The suffix can be added to a long infinitive (5/2), giving it 
the meaning ‘worthy of’ or ‘capable of’: 
cei ® didani worth seeing 
cp %29> xordani edible 
cpus Cu 9d dust dastani likeable 
* The suffix (g... -i is added as ol... (not Ce -egi) after a 


small number of nouns ending in -e + silent 0: 


4J4J Jule tube glaJ.J dulef tubular 
43 pambe cotton (slaxe) pambei (made of) cotton 


The uses of the suffix (6... -! are summarised in Appendix III. 

The stressed suffixes er: -6m and (te... -omin make ordinal 

numbers. The stressed suffix 0... -@ makes adjectives from 

some numerical expressions. These derivatives are explained 
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in 9/3, 6. 
Other adjectival suffixes exist, all of them ‘petrified’, i.e. of 
limited application which we cannot extend. Two worth 
noting are |... -d added to the present stem of a few verbs 
(5/10), and Ae... -mdnd added to nouns, showing a 
characteristic trait. Both suffixes are stressed: 

la Gauls ddnestan dan-toknow Gls dana wise 


xa | ry Casas | Jy tavdnestan tavadn- can GI jy tavand 
powerful 


gla Gals daStan dar- tohave *l\,ly dard rich 
Js doulat wealth diet) 3 doulatmand wealthy 
* most commonly used in a possessive structure (3/5), to 
express ‘possessing’: 
dj 368 cl |yte cares Saxsi dardaye nofuze zidd 
a person of/having/possessing great influence 
Words with these and other petrified suffixes are usually 


most easily learnt as items of vocabulary. 


Compounds. Two important forms of compound adjectives are 


shown below. 


Many adjectives are formed by combining nouns, simple 
adjectives, numbers or verbal parts: 
Lge caharpa four-footed 
L535 tizpd fleet-footed 
gh5 om 3 farsi zaban Persian-speaking 
S AS golrang rose-coloured 
JuSw sangdel hard-hearted 
Suds deltang sad 
cl, rastgu truthful 
2 of bas nesat dvar pleasant 
yeaa 3> hag Sends grateful 
ote tilge jahdndide experienced 


Compounds can be made with a preposition and a noun; 
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the commonest prepositions used are & bd ‘with’ and cst Oi 
‘without’. .7 in such compounds is often written joined to 


the base word: 


yy hus intelligence url bahus intelligent 
cgiae ma’nilma’nd meaning gael bama'ni/bama’na 
significant 
e¢5 fahm understanding te \ mfiig bi fahmibifahm 
Stupid 
lu seda noise luo «1 bi seda noiseless 


Whether the compound is written as one word or more, each 
element retains its spelling, even if the rule given in 1/21 is 
apparently breached: 
A e 
x por full, SS 'y rang colour 
gy 
SS x porrang brightly coloured 


See 3/9, 10 for the comparative and superlative of derived and 
compound adjectives. 

See 10/5 for the formation of compound adjectives using the 
Arabic words jy gabel and _€ geir. 


4 . Derived verbs 

Verbs derived from nouns. A few verbs are derived from simple 
nouns. The derived long infinitive (5/2) ends in (jv... -idan, and 
the present stem (5/10) is regular: 


uy tars fear 5) mets Yee 5 tarsidan tars- az to fear 
3) dozd thief «+2999 Ged dozdidan dozd- to steal 
el nam name ww gpheol ndmidan nam- 
to name, to call 
my fahm ented Ghee fahmidan fahm- 
understanding to understand 
| ,> xdb sleep atl > Qawl,> xabidan xab- to sleep 


Causative verbs. Examine the English sentences, arranged in 
pairs: 
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The tree is falling. The gardener is felling the tree. 

The plot failed. The police foiled the plot. 
In each pair, the second sentence contains a causative verb: ‘to fell’ is 
to cause something to fall; ‘to foil’ is to cause something to fail. The 
causative verb makes its direct object (see 5/6) perform the action 
indicated. 
Persian has a few important causative verbs; their long infinitive is 


derived from the base verb on the formula 


The present stem of the causative is regular. 
venga CAS gw SUXtAN SUz- to burn/be on fire 
Sj gue Cytt]j gew suzdndan suzdn- to burn/set on fire 
somttl_) (Ylaawy rasidan ras- to arrive 
emlny Gly \gtslu, rasdn(i)dan rasdn- to deliver 
hs 1p (jhe tarsidan tars- az to fear 
hn S Qbet lu 5 \ yt 5 tarsdn(i)dan tarsan- to frighten 
229 Ky Oy is \CRS gaXtan/gardidan gard- to turn 
wild (S owls Ky garddandan garddan- to (make) turn 
A few verbs have lost a syllable in the process: 
w9) CS) raftan rav- to go 
ly (for [ gly) ]) GAL, rdndan ran- to drive 
seemed Pemaaed nesastan nesin- to sit 
ve LSS (for [ yb Lets ]) ti Lis neSandan nexan- to seat 


The verb 5! oe 5 HSS gozastan gozar- az ‘tO pass’ is a special 
case. It has the following derived forms: 
¢ one regular causative 
ee ry on) | 5S gozardndan gozaran- to pass (time etc.) 
e two irregular causatives 
Suis ay Kalas gozdstan gozdar- 


° ‘ to put, to allow 
aus las Sy) ney gozardan gozar- : 


Compound verbs are studied in 5/29 and 30. 
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1. General 


Persian has certain language forms which are used by all speakers 


to show respect, or at least to avoid sounding too familiar. We can 


call these ‘polite forms’. This does not mean that what is called 


‘everyday speech’ in this book is impolite; it is only less 


deferential. This chapter shows the most frequent polite forms. 


Colloquial pronunciation (see 2/6) can be used with polite forms. 


2. Pronouns 


The following polite pronoun variants are in common use: 


T. Referring to oneself, o44. bande is used instead of 
cy man. The verb stays in the ¢» form: 


° 


els gs bkw bande nemi ddnam <nemi dunam>. 
| don't know. 


‘You’. See 4/2, second indent, explaining the widespread 
use of the plural bas Xomd for ‘you’ in the singular. This is 
part of everyday speech. A deferential form for ‘you’ is 
iP) lc wla jandabe Gli. Its verb stands in the La form: 

Syl dy dle wks janabe ali vagt darid? 

Have you got time? 

‘He’, ‘she’, ‘they’. See 4/2, third indent. In everyday speech 
‘they’ is Lal anha <onha>. In polite speech the formal plural 
pronoun ,ylin! isan <iXon ‘they’ is used both for the 
singular ‘he’, ‘she’ and for the plural ‘they’. Its verb agrees, 
i.e. goes into the plural. 
Everyday: § Cele al u kojast? Where is he/she? 


ited lo Ll Gnha <onha> koja hastand? 
Where are they? 

Polite: § Aird oS 3 lial esa is he/she? 

isan <iSon» koja hastand? Where are they? 
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3. Plural for singular 

The second and third indents of 12/2 above examine the use of 
plural pronouns with plural verbs. 

A verb with a singular noun as subject is also commonly made 
plural in polite language. The noun subject remains singular: 


Wl otek 568 QUy01, barddaretan hanuz nayamade and. 
Your brother has not come yet. 


$ Nica eile xdnom hastand? \s madame (in)? 


4. Verbs 
There are in common use various polite alternatives for everyday 
verbs. 
The following are used in the La% or (L441 persons, ie. for the 
person(s) spoken to or the person(s) spoken about respectively: 

e for the everyday ....8k (39) budan ba8- to be (in a place): 


ghd Chdl> Cie iS radrif daStan dar- 
(‘to have one’s honour’) 


Settle Wy pt joys dle ole LI aya janabe ali 
diruz tasrif daStid? Were you (there) yesterday? 
for ...1 (jel dmadan 4- to come: 


gl REST) Ly pated tasrif dvordan avar- 
(‘to bring one’s honour) 
dhs Wey ts lay! kan tasrif nayavordand. 
He/She/They didn’t come. 
for ...9) OAS) raftan rav- to go: 


sept OO pf Ape’ tasrif bordan bar- 
(‘to take one’s honour) 


at) ham Fy ge Cid Whe hala tasrif mi barid? 
heif ast. You’re going now? That's a pity. 
e for... 5 us goftan gu- to Say: 
shed y940,5 farmudan farma- (‘to command’) 
{eile Ay 9 908 de ce farmudid xanom? 
What did you say, ma’am? 
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for ..aHl > Crawl > xdstan xdh- to want, to request: 
ld Gals hue meil daXtan dar- | 


veka sd 99.905 fee meil farmudan farma- 
(‘to be inclined to’) 


Sale S col uiylo hao a> pli ly baraye sam ce meil 
darid/mi farmdid? What would you like for dinner? 
for mgd dees fahmidan fahm- to understand: 


vege ded Cdzhe moltafet Sodan Sav- 
(‘to be attentive’) 
eters place | > why wha! casks moltafet Sodid cera intour 
goftand? Did you understand why they said that (‘thus’)? 
e In compound verbs (5/29) formed with ...S ey Ss kardan 
kon- and with certain other base verbs, the verbal part is 
replaced by ...Le 5 (3.40,5 farmudan farma- ‘to command’ 
in polite speech: 
AaS oA =) 990558 ll joys pe modir diruz 
telefon farmudand (= telefon kard). 
The director telephoned yesterday. 


$( M9 S oS ,> =) td90,5 OS > S kei harakat 
farmudid (= harakat kardid) When did you leave? 
ve AF (SIG ojlel gl =) Mage ti ojlel glial isan 
ejaze nafarmudand (= u ejaze nadad) ke ... 
He/She did not permit... 


Speaking for oneself or a group, we can replace ... as Gus 
goftan gu- ‘to say’ with the common polite form ..2S 3,5 P= 
arz kardan kon- (‘to petition’): 


a eos ye glisl a, be isan arz kardam ke ... 
| told him/her that ... 


The present-tense form ... 4S aS cs® Yo y& arz mi konam ke ... is 
also used to mean ‘If | may say so, ...’, ‘With respect, ...’: 


« enateta _) da | aS eS cs® YP& arz mi konam ke intour nist. 
With respect, it isn’t like that. 


See 5/29. For all the compound verbs shown above, the 
subjunctive (5/16) and imperative (5/18) usually have the 
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mm \ ...— be-/bi- prefix: 
ide ygle cb phi 99 Cok. libd Jorfan sa’ate do tasrif biavarid. 

Please come at two o'clock. 

say be phy (pA 10,5 aS iS ge 26 

arz mi konam ke farda telefon befarmdid. 

Perhaps you could/May | suggest that you telephone tomorrow. 
But rhetorical questions constructed with the subjunctive of these 
verbs usually have no subjunctive prefix: 
§eiS (2,6 de ce arz konam? What can | say? 


5. Prepositions 

In polite speech we often replace the prepositions ay be ‘to’ or il» 
bardaye ‘for with the noun Gwds> xedmat ‘service’ with reference to 
the person(s) spoken to or the person(s) spoken about. This noun 
takes either the possessive ezdfe (3/5) or a possessive-adjective 
suffix (3/11): 


was Pe Sk pg Cede xedmate vazir arz kardam Ke... 
| mentioned to the minister that ... 


soe poets Qlaredd\ Lat Cade aS clack 
ndmei ke xedmate Soma/xedmatetan neveStam ... 
The letter which | wrote to/for you ... 
ie can also replace the preposition (aay pixe ‘to(wards)’, in 
which case ‘seeing’ or ‘visiting’ is implied: 
idol lized 5, 9 diruz xedmatetan Gmadand. 
He/She/They came to see you yesterday. 


6. Requesting and thanking 
In polite speech as in everyday speech, we distinguish between the 
two expressions translated into English as ‘please’: 
es ce? able xahe¥ mi konam 
(‘l request’) (asking for something) 
dw Le ty befarmdaid 
(‘Command’) (offering something) 
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eS ge cabl ye ghS 99 do kilo, xdhex mi konam. 
Two kilos, please. 
wd be ty les! 51 az inja befarmaid. 
Please (come) this way. 
oS cg? ub] > xahex mi konam is also ‘Don't mention it’ or ‘You're 
welcome’, in response to an expression of thanks. 
The expressions mersi and we Motasakkeram ‘Thank 
P sit yA "% 
you’ , used in everyday speech, can become in polite speech ‘ae ) ga 
mamnunam ‘| am grateful’: 
wight chem Lat Glad! 5) az eltefate Soma xeili mamnunam. 
| am very grateful for your kindness. 
A still more polite formula of thanks is 


cul) sh5 glices.. marhamatetan zidd (ast). 
‘Your kindness (is) great’. 
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Irregular present stems of verbs 


See 5/10. Only commonly used verbs are listed below. Colloquial 
pronunciation (2/6) of present stems (and of three past stems) is 


shown in angular quotation marks « >. For brevity, the particle ‘to’ 


is omitted from the English infinitive. 


33543! dzmudan wale! 
Ode re) Gfaridan oe) ve) 
63.9551 afzudan ... 15 

yo! amadan <umad-> ol 
> yl Gmuxtan jg 
Cone] amixtan eel 
AS1G) andaxtan jas! 


0933! Gvordan/avardan 


Cisu »/ avixtan pal 
Kel baxtan wih 


Chul bdyestan (defective) wh 
Or, bordan oe 
Crus bastan weenie) 
0592 budan wal 

ook paludan ww AL 
eu poxtan ae) 

CA dy paziroftan ytd 
FSl> parddxtan weld : 

02 gem peimudan woe kage 

Cw gas Peivastan i ged 
SL taftan poe © 


Rani 5 tavdnestan LUNESt->. 105 | 93 
Cause jostan 00 > 
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azma- 
Gfarin- 
afza- 
q-* 
amuz- 
amiz- 
andaz- 


wy! \...y91 Gvar-/ar- 


aviz- 
bdz- 


experiment 
create 
increase 
come 

teach 

mix 

throw 

bring 

hang 

lose, forfeit 
must 

carry, take away 
tie, close 
be 

refine, distil 
cook 
receive 
pay 
measure 
join 

shine, twist 


tavan- <tun-> Can 


jue 


look for 


Qa cidan sweat CIN- 
Ruul& xdstan seeped xiz- 
Chual 9 xdstan seal gd xah-* 
gals dadan a3 deh- <d-> 
KAal>s dastan wyla dar- 
Cruwtly ddnestan <dunest-» «als 
Cre »s duxtan 1399 duz- 
Qe s didan -ae) DIN- 
CAS, raftan weedy TAV-<r~ 
CAS roftan wemegy TUub- 
QO) zadan sem) ZaN- 
Cn>la sdxtan seejlw Saz- 
O2 yuu Sepordan soja Separ- 
(Aum LS Sdyestan (defective) WLS Sayad** 
tts Sodan wegen Sav- <-> 
Chama Sostan vege Su- <Sur-> 
“fauna Sekastan wet Sekan- 
(y2peeu Somordan wjlad Somar- 
Kel.2 Sendxtan smd Sends- 
dwiaw Senidan we gees Senav- 
09945 farmudan le ,5 farma- 


ONS» 3 foruxtan 
Cra, ,§ fariftan 


(yo putas feSordan 


CANS kaxtan 


OS 
CHES 


GEIST gozastan 
Ka 5S gozastan 


kardan 


kuftan 


ns iS gereftan 
RLS gastan 
GUS goftan 
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collect, lay (table) 
rise 
want 
give 
have 


ddn- <«dun-> know 


sem > forus- 


seat) ys farib- 
woe) bated fesar- 


aly 


kar- 


2S kon- 
mS kub- 


se a5 gozar- <zar-» put 


sew 
see 

go 
sweep 
beat 
make 
entrust 
may 
become 
wash 
break 
count 
know 
hear 
command 
sell 
deceive 
press 
Cultivate 
do 
pound 


wjdS gozar- <zar-» pass 


a; 
wat 
of 
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gir- 
gard- 
LUu- <g-> 


take 
become, turn 
say 
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go, mordan weep MiIr- die 
Chand nesastan seated nexin- sit 
99 namudan Ke nama- show 
Crd nevestan seated gd NEVIS- write 
CASL yaftan al ydb- find 


* See 5/10 under ‘Colloquial pronunciation’. In the colloquial 
present stem of yee! dGmadan, -dya becomes -d-. In the colloquial 
present stem of Crus! > xastan, -dha becomes -d-; see 5/19 under 
Raul gd xastan. 

** J L4\ 0 L bayad/sayad: Not the present stems, but the present 
3rd person singular forms used for all persons. See 5/19. 
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aslol ezafe 


1. General 

The word 48L2] ezdfe means ‘addition’ or ‘supplement’. It is an 
important grammatical device, which takes the form of a suffix 
added to a word to show its relationship to the folowing word or 
words. 

For clarity, the pronunciation of the ezdfe is printed bold in the 


transcription of the examples given below. 


2. Writing and pronunciation 

The ezdfe is never stressed, and never affects the stress of the 
word to which it is attached. It is written and pronounced as 
follows: 

e when added after a consonant, it may be marked with the 
short vowel ... (kasre or zir, see 1/23); but as short vowels 
are very rarely marked, it is usually left unwritten in this 
position. It is pronounced -e: 

cy WLS ketabe man my book 
GLAS ol, rahe ka¥an the Kashan road 
ule o> xanome abbdsi Mrs Abbasi 
Susi ys Sahre qaSang a/the beautiful city 
djleimwy Jl2 daxele postxane inside the post office 
als cpl gdilgd xandane in name 
(the) reading (of) this letter 

e when added to silent 0 (1/15), or after (6 -i, it is usually left 
unwritten; after silent o it may be marked with hamze over 
the o. It is pronounced -ye: 

3) B6\ 4) le xaneye u his house 
Crt_peats 0 guns \ cp) puts 0 gas miveye Sirin sweet fruit 
In this book the hamze is shown. 
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Formerly the spelling (4... was also used optionally to show 
the ezdfe of -iye. We now leave the final (¢... unmarked: 
gal gad (« tS ) kastiye badi sailing (‘wind’) boat 

° when added after | -a or y -u/ou, it is written (¢ and 

pronounced -ye: 

Sg gil dqaye hayavi Mr Hayavi 
b> 5S gl dou baccehaye kucek little children 
oy ($9 Duye bad the bad smell 
So ($9) Tuye miz on the table 
0 (Sry | Bele jelouye istgah in front of the station 


3. Use 
The ezdfe is used as follows. Full explanation is given in the 
paragraphs indicated: 
e between nouns in the so-called possessive structure, and 
between certain nouns in apposition (3/5): 
7x 1 F jee mize tahrir writing table 
pets Crawl mdsine safir the ambassador's car 
Spent gl dqdye moSiri Mr Moshiri 
e between a noun and a following attributive adjective (3/8): 
cotly® Gays niruye havai ait force 
e between noun and pronoun in possessive structure (3/11): 
Lut slkiy pisnehdde Soma your proposal 
e between a long infinitive and its direct object (5/2): 
tH yG Gia nevestane tarix history-writing 
e¢ between certain prepositions and the noun or pronoun 
which they govern (6/3): 
ue) _» ) zire zamin below the earth 
Ll il» baraye dnhd for them 
¢ between the elements of certain compound adjectives of 
Arabic origin (10/5): 
J ed QulS 6 geire qabele qabul unacceptable 
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Suffix yy... -1 


1. General 

The suffix (g... -1 is the most versatile of the suffixes. It is 
examined in detail in the paragraphs referred to below. This 
Appendix summarises its various forms and uses. These split into 


two distinct groups. 


2. Group 1 
This group consists of two types, the indefinite -i and the relative -i. 
In both types the suffix has the following characteristics: 
e It is unstressed, and does not affect the stress of the word. 
e Itis pronounced i. 
¢ Itis written: 
- after a consonant: (6... . 
- after | or 9 pronounced u: ws: 
- after silent o (1/15): sl ; 
e It is added to the end of a noun or a noun-and-adjective 
expression. 
e It is not added to a word already ending in (6... . 
e When appropriate, it is added after a plural suffix, but 
before a definite direct-object suffix |, rd. 
e It is not found in combination with a possessive-adjective 
suffix (3/11). 
The two types in the group are described respectively in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 below, with references for each example. 


3. Indefinite (6... -i 
See paragraph 2 above. The indefinite -i is added, in the manner 
described there: 
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e toacountable noun or noun-and-adjective expression: 
- to make it indefinite (i.e. to show that it is unidentified 
to at least one party of the dialogue): 
cS ketabi (a/any/some) book 
cgildwe sedi (a/any/some) sound 


sis 3/2 
ost yy parui (a/any/some) spade 
gl ojs5 kuzei (a/any/some) jug 
oe 9S wks ketabe kuceki ake | 3/8 
he SF gS ketabi kucek small book 
g\® 2 cizhai (any/some) things 3/4 
de> Wy lS ketabi ra xarid. 3/3 


He/She bought a (certain) book 
- after certain interrogative adjectives (3/13): 
$590 4 ce mardi? what man? 

F558 9 ple cetour mardi? what kind of man? 

- witha negative verb, to express ‘no’, ‘none’, ‘not any’: 
Cras SIKS! edkali nist. There is no difficulty. 3/14 
dole oS kasi nayamad. Nobody came. 4/10 
e to any noun or noun-and adjective expression, in 
exclamations (8/16): 
ls SS 4x ce takabbori! What arrogance! 


| Sts Skew! ae ce asbhaye qasangi! 


What beautiful horses! 
e to eb yek ‘one’ and to os kam ‘little’, to make pronouns, and 
to @ also to make an adverb: 


Ll 5! om yeki az Gnha one of them 9/2 
§ gu plAS kodam yeki? which one? 3/13 
39 oe gS Kami mi xorad. He eats (a) little 4/10 
Pe! eS kami behtar alittle better 7/2 


4. Relative (6... -i 
See paragraph 2 above. The relative -i is added, in the manner 


described there, to a noun or noun-and-adjective expression, or to 
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the pronoun Li dGnha ‘they/those’, when one of these is the 
antecedent of an identifying relative (8/6): 
aS parui Saxsi ke the person who 


preety) aS ( l,) glael namei (rd) ke nevestam 
the letter which | wrote 


aS |, ust Lp dow baccehdi ra ke the children whom 
aS Slade kS ketabe jadidi ke the new book which 
AS Sul oS ey! in ketabi st ke this is the book which 
aS st Ll Gnhdi ke they/those who 


5. Group 2 
This group consists of two types, the noun -i and the adjectival -i. 
In both types the suffix changes the meaning and grammatical type 
of the word to which it is added. In both types the suffix has the 
following characteristics: 

e It takes the stress of the word. 

e Itis written and pronounced: 

- after a consonant: (6... pronounced -1. 

- after |, or _y pronounced u: cs pronounced -1. 

- after silent oe (1/15) in Persian words: in almost all cases 
(and in all participles) the » is dropped and the suffix 
takes the form 5, ... pronounced -egi. But see paragraph 
7 below. 

- after words taken from Arabic and ending in silent ®, or 
in &... -at: the last vowel and consonant are dropped 
and (6g... pronounced -i is added to the preceding 
consonant. 

e It is not added to a word already ending in (¢... . 
The two types in the group are described respectively in 


paragraphs 6 and 7 below, with references for each example. 
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6. Noun (6... -i 
See 11/2. Noun -i is added, in the manner described in paragraph 
5 above, to an adjective or to a noun denoting a person, to make 
an abstract noun or a noun denoting an activity or the place where 
an activity is pursued. The base adjective or noun may be a 
participle (5/20): 
as yy Sozorgi greatness, size og Ls tanhdi solitude 
is 1 rien | |) rastgui truthfulness pcr xaStegi fatigue 
ism 99 dusti friendship >) Al, rdnandegi driving 
Sst] aSpazi cookery gts hy S ketabforuki bookshop 


7. Adjectival (6... -i 
See 11/3. Adjectival -i is added, in the manner described in 
paragraph 5 above, to a noun to make the corresponding adjective. 


The noun may be a long infinitive (5/2): 


cemew nesbi relative iP) 2! irdni Iranian 

sig cubi wooden ce pai pedal-, foot- 
Said haftegi weekly gylal edari administrative 
Ar 99> xordani edible gl goftani worth saying 


In the case of a few adjectives made from native Persian nouns 
ending in silent o (1/15), the 0... is retained and we add ol... 
pronounced -:: 

glaslS kerdyei rented, for rent 
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Definite direct-object suffix |, ra 


1. General 

The use of the definite direct-object suffix |) rd is explained in the 
text where it arises. It is summarised here, with references, for 
convenience. For the term definite see 3/2; for the term direct object 
see 5/6. 


2. Writing and pronunciation 
The suffix |) ra is almost always written detached from its base 
word, even when that word ends in a joined letter (1/2): 
|) yaeet Saxs rd the person 
| ly yl | 9 farras ra the office boy 

|) 9 mard ra the man 

l, dau) bacce ra the child 
In older Persian we can find the suffix attached to its word when 
the spelling permits it, especially after the pronouns gy | in ‘this’, 3 
Gn ‘it/that’, and ¢jLéau! isan ‘he/she/they’ (4/3): 

(lol) for ly gel in rd itthis 

With the pronoun | } 4 mara ‘me’ the suffix is always joined; with 
the pronoun |, tora ‘you’ it is also joined, though |y5 (same 
pronounciation) is also found. See paragraph 3, last indent, 


below. 


The suffix |, is never stressed, and never affects the stress of its 
base word. It is pronounced colloquially «ro» or «o> after a 
consonant, and <ro> after a vowel: 
Ly yeu Cp! cin Saxs ro/in Saxs o> this person 
|) Wvase, gl «un baccehd ro those children 
| mara ‘me’ is sometimes replaced colloquially by the form 


<MGno>. 
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3. Use 
The suffix marks the definite direct object (5/6) of a verb. It is 
added for this purpose, after any other suffixes which there may 


be: 


to a noun (3/3, 4) or a noun expression, i.e. an expression 
consisting of noun + noun (3/5), noun + adjective (3/8, 9), 
noun + possessive (3/11) or adjective + noun (3/8, 10, 12, 
13, 14): 
fl ow I, pee mo’allem ra nadide id? 
Have you not seen the teacher? 
Lil oo» I, cetyl Sis 79 farhange farsi ra borde and. 
They have taken the Persian dictionary. 
ois oS sb 3° I, al ad ese docarxeam ra dar bazar 
gom kardam. | lost my bicycle in the market. 
-- act S |, Lut ‘Ad yo 99 docarxeye Soma ra 
nagerefte am. | have not taken your bicycle. 
PHS ly eS 1, loses gy in sanadhd ra koja peida 
kardid? Where did you find these documents? 
AS go ISS da & Lael p har name ra ba deqqat 
negah mi konand. They look at every letter carefully. 


FA ylo Cogs pinta) I, pasts laS kodam naqs ra biStar 
dust dadrid? Which design do you like more? 
to a noun or noun expression carrying the indefinite suffix 
(g--- -1 (see 3/2, 3), when the identity of the noun is known 
to one party: 
fwwe | geht A> role belaxere ce filmi ra didand? 
What film did they finally see? 
los S obal |) glispws bb ay ol, 
baraye baccehda dabirestadni rd entexab karde and. 
They have chosen a secondary school for the children. 


Often this suggests the meaning of the English expression 
‘a certain ...’: 
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dil ode |) 95 farsi ra xaride and. 
They have bought a (certain) carpet. 
(one known to them but not necessarily to me) 


to a noun element of some compound verbs (5/29): 


dul oil au | 3 dars ra naxdnde and. 
PP!) UM) 
They have not studied the lesson. 


to a noun or noun expression which is the antecedent of an 
identifying relative clause (see 8/6), when either that noun 
or noun expression, or the relative pronoun aS ke (or each 
one in turn) is the direct object of the verb in its own clause. 
In this use of | |), the suffix is not obligatory; if it is used, it 
stands between the relative suffix (g... -i and the relative 
pronoun 4§ ke. Examine three examples: 

- aoa bist ¢ of yr. SS} aS (15) (paws 

Saxsi (rd) ke zang mi zad nemi Sendsam. 
| don’t know the person who was ringing. 


(The antecedent .yaoue is the direct object of its own 
verb uw lad iP: in the main clause.) 
~ eal Sats pps aS (1p) Gorene 
masjedi (ra) ke didim qaSang ast. 
The mosque which we saw is beautiful. 
(The relative pronoun 4S ke is the direct object of its own 
verb ew 3 in the relative clause.) 
- .e 095 5 ati > aS (hy) ces 
ketabi (ra) ke xaridam gom karde am. 
| have lost the book that | bought. 


(The antecedent WLS, and the relative pronoun 4§ ke, 

are each in turn the direct object of their own verb.) 
When |, is added to a noun-and-adjective expression, it 
follows the whole expression: see examples under the first 


indent above. 
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e tothe pronouns 


oy man | (— |, mara me) Le md we 

g toyou(— Ls torayou) las Somd you 
3] u he/she Ll anha they 
Ql dnit glaol ixan they 


for which see 4/3; also 12/2 for jLsy!. 

cy OG mdle man mine (etc.), see 4/5. 

cp! in this, ol an that, Ln! inhd these, Ll dnha those, 
cre hamin the same/this very one, see 4/6. 

nS. ki who/whose, 4% ce what, see 4/7. 

> »& xod oneself, a ) > xodam myself (etc.), see 4/8. 
Bus \ uted hamdigar/yekdigar each other, see 
4/9. 

st har kas everyone, 11 dab\ jam dad pum op 
har ciz/hame ciz/hama¥ everything, 4 hame all (plural), 
see 4/10. 

ode bande |, Sle wx janabe ali you, see 12/2. 


When there are several direct objects of the same verb and the 


objects are connected with 4 va/o ‘and’, the suffix | }y is put once, 


after the last object: 


sme 9 I, yee) 9 yes pedar va pesar ra didim. 


We saw father and son. 


dale of LF 5 ge man o tora nemi Sendsand. 


They don’t know you and me. 
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References are to chapter/paragraph number or appendix/ 
paragraph number. The sign — refers you to another entry in the 


index. 

Adjective 3/6-14; 4/10; possessive 2/5; 3/11; 
5/6, 20, 22, 26, 29, 30; 4/3, 4 
7/1-3, 6; 8/16; 9/6; 10/2, 5; superlative 3/10 


11/2, 3; M1 /2-7; IV/3 
attributive 3/8, 10, 11; 1/3 
comparative 3/9, 10 
compound 3/9, 10; 10/5; 
11/3; H/3 
definite 3/10, 11; 9/2, 3 
demonstrative 3/5, 12; 4/6; 
9/2 
derived 11/3 
distributive 3/14; 9/2 
indefinite 3/8, 9 
interrogative 3/13, 8/2; 
I /3 
plural 3/11 
possessive 2/5; 3/11; 
4/3-5, 8; 8/6, 14, 15; 9/2; 
12/5; 1/2 
preceding 3/8, 10; 9/3 
singular 3/11 
suffixes 2/5 
comparative 3/9 
indefinite 2/5; 3/8 


superlative 3/10; 9/3 
Adverb 1/23; 3/8, 9; 5/19; 
6/2; 7/1-6; 8/16; 9/6; 10/4; 
NI /3 
adverbial participle 7/6 
comparative 7/3 
interrogative 7/4; 8/2 
manner 7/2, 5 
place 7/5 
superlative 7/3 
time 7/2, 5 
Agreement 5/4, 15, 19, 30; 
12/2 
Antecedent 8/6; III/4; IV/3 
Arabic 1/5, 13, 17, 18, 22-24; 
2/3; 3/4; 7/2; 9/5, 6; 
10/1-6; 11/3; 01/5 
Clause 5/3, 19, 27, 29, 30; 
6/4; 8/4-13; IV/3 
concession 8/12 
conditional 8/11 
dependent 8/4 
main 8/4, 5, 8-13; IV/3 
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manner 8/13 
noun 8/5 
purpose 8/7 
reason 8/10 
relative 8/6; IV/3 
result 8/8 
time 8/9, 11 
Colloquial forms 2/6; 4/4, 10; 
5/15, 29; 6/6; 8/6; 11/2; 
IV/2 
Colloquial pronunciation 2/6; 
3/3, 4, 11; 4/7; 
5/8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 19, 27; 
9/2; 12/1; I IV/2 
Complement 3/4, 7, 8, 10; 5/6 
Conjunction 2/5; 5/17, 24; 
6/4; 8/3-13 
Consonant 1/7, 21, 23, 28; 
2/3, 4, 6; 3/2-4, 11; 
5/10, 11, 16; 1/2; M/2, 5 
Direct speech 8/3 
ezafe 1/24; 2/3, 5, 6; 
3/2, 5, 8-14; 4/3, 4, 8, 9; 
5/2, 29; 6/3; 7/2; 9/3, 4, 8; 
10/5; 11/2; 12/5; If/1-3 
Glottal stop 2/3, 6 
Government 5/6; 6/1, 2, 4,5 
hamze 1/24, 2/3; II/2 
Handwriting 1/26, 27 
Impersonal, Quasi-impersonal 
5/19, 30; 8/15 
Indirect Speech 8/3, 5 


command 8/3 
question 8/3, 11 
statement 8/3 
Interjection 2/5 
Negative 4/10; 5/20; 
8/2, 5, 11; 10/5; 11/3; 
— Verb 
Noun 2/5, 3/1-14; 
4/1, 5, 6, 10; 
5/2, 6, 20, 29; 6/1, 4, 5; 
7/2, 6; 8/2, 6, 15; 9/2-6; 
10/2-5; 11/2-4; 12/3, 5; 
I/2; MW /2-7; 1V/3,; + Object 
abstract 2/5; 3/9: 6/2; 7/3; 
11/2; 11/6 
apposition 3/5; 11/3 
collective 3/4 
compound 11/2 
countable 3/2, 4, 13; 1/3 
definite 3/2-5, 8, 10, 11, 13; 
9/2 
derived 11/2 
diminutive 11/2 
indefinite 2/5; 
3/2-5, 9, 11, 13; 4/10; 
5/29; 8/6, 16; 9/2; I /2, 3; 
IV/3 
plural 3/4, 10, 11, 14; 
5/4, 20, 29; 7/2; 9/2 
singular 3/4, 10, 13, 14; 5/4; 
9/2; 12/3 
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suffix 
abstract 2/5; 11/2 
direct-object 2/5, 3/5, 13 
indefinite 2/5; 
3/2-5, 8, 13, 14; 5/29 
plural 2/5; 3/4; 5/29 
uncountable 3/2, 4 
Number 9/1-12 
abjad 9/7 
adjectival forms 9/6 
adverbial forms 7/2; 9/6 
age 9/12 
calculation 9/9 
calendar 9/11 
cardinal 9/2 
clock 9/10 
distributive 9 / 4 
fraction 9/5 
measurement 3/5; 9/8 
numerals 9/1 
ordinal 2/5; 9/3, 5, 11 
percentage 9/5 
repetitive 9/4 


Object 5/2, 6, 19, 22, 26, 30; 


8/5, 6, 14; 11/4; IV/3 
direct-object suffix 2/5, 6; 


3 /3-5, 8, 11, 13; 4/3, 7, 9; 


5/29; 8/6; MW /2; 1V/1-3 
Plural 2/5; 5/4; 12/3 


— Noun, Pronoun, Verb 


Polite forms 4/2; 5/4; 12/1-6 


Possessive structure 


3/5, 11, 14; 4/9; 11/3; I/3 


Prefix 2/5; 5/8, 10, 13, 16, 18, 


23, 27, 29, 30; 6/2; 
10/2, 3, 6; 11/1-3 
detached or joined 5/10 


Preposition 4/4, 7, 9; 5/6, 29; 


6/1-6; 7/2; 8/6, 15; 11/3; 

12/5; 0/3 

preposition with pronoun 
4/4,7,9 

prepositional object 5/6 


Pronoun 3/6-9, 11, 13, 14; 


4/1-10; 5/4, 29; 6/1, 4; 

8/6, 9, 14, 15; 9/3; 12/2; 

11/3; 01/3, 4; - xod 

direct object 4/3 

demonstrative 4/6 

distributive 4/10 

emphatic 4/8 

indefinite 4/10 

interrogative 4/7; 8/2 

object suffix 2/5; 4/3; 5/29; 
IV/2 

plural 4/2, 3, 6, 10; 5/4, 
12/2 

possessive 2/5, 4/5, 8 

reciprocal 4/9 

reflexive 4/8 

relative 8/6; IV/3 

singular 4/2, 3, 10; 12/2 

subject 4/2-5; 5/4 


Index 


Quasi-impersonal 
— Impersonal 
Question 3/14; 4/7, 10; 5/18; 
7/4, 8/2, 10; 9/4; 
— Indirect Speech 
Silent final 01/15, 23, 24; 
3/2, 4, 11; 5/11, 20, 21; 
7/2; 8/9; 9/6; 10/4; 
11/2, 3; 0/2; 1/2, 5, 7 
Silent 51/13 
Singular 3/10; 5/4; 12/3; 


— Noun, Pronoun, Verb 


Spelling, Older 1/24; 5/10, 11; 


6/2: 7/2; 0/2; 1V/2 


Stress 2/5; 3/1-6, 8-12; 4/3, 6; 


5/2, 8, 10, 11, 13, 16, 20, 21, 
23, 27, 29, 30; 7/2; 
8/2, 6, 11; 9/3, 6; 10/6; 
11/2, 3; 0/2; 1/2, 5; 1/2 
Subject 3/4, 11; 4/2, 8; 
5/4, 6, 15, 19, 30; 6/4; 
8/4-7, 9, 14, 15; 12/3 
Suffix 1/15; 2/5; 8/6; 9/3; 
10/2, 3; 11/1-3; I/1, 2, 5; 
IV/1-3 
— Adjective, ezéfe, Noun, 
Object, Pronoun, Verb 
detached or joined 2/5; 
3/3, 4, 9, 10; TV/2 
relative 2/5; 8/6; Ifl/2, 4; 
IV/3 
tanvin 1/23 


Tooth 1/5-7, 9, 13, 25, 26 

Topic and Comment 4/7; 
8/14, 15 

Transcription 1/22, 28 

Verb 2/5; 3/3, 4, 7,9, 11; 

4/2, 3,7; 5/1-30; 6/4, 6; 

7/1, 2, 6; 8/4-13, 15, 16; 

10/2, 3; 12/2-4; IV/3 

agreement 5/4, 15, 19; 12/2 

auxiliary 2/5; 

5/3, 19, 24, 27, 29, 30 

causative 11/4 

compound 2/5; 4/3; 

5/5, 29, 30; 8/15; 10/3; 
12/4; IV/3 

defective 5/19 

derived 11/4 

imperative 5/18, 23, 29, 30 

impersonal 5/19, 30 

infinitive 4/3; 

5/2, 5, 10, 29, 30; 11/4 
long 3/5; 4/3; 

5/2, 8, 10, 20, 29; 

8/15; 11/3, 4; 1/3; 1/7 
short 5/2, 19, 27, 29; 

11/2 

negative 2/5; 3/14; 4/10; 

- 5/8, 10, 11-13, 15, 16, 
18-23, 25, 27, 29, 30; 8/11; 
m/3 

participle 5/20; 7/6; 10/2; 
Il / 6 
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Index 


past 5/20-23, 25, 26, 29, 30 
present 5/20, 29 
passive 5/30; 10/3 
personal ending 2/5, 6; 
5/8, 10, 19, 27 
plural 5/4, 8, 10, 11, 18; 9/2; 
12/3 
position 
5/3, 15, 19, 27, 29, 30; 8/6 
principal parts 
5/10, 16, 19, 29, 30 
simple 5/5, 13, 18, 23, 29, 30 
singular 5/4, 8, 10, 11, 18, 23; 
stem 2/6; 11/2, 3 
past 5/8, 19, 20, 29; 
11/2; I 
present 2/6; 
5/10, 11, 16, 18-20, 29; 
7/6; 11/2-4; I 
tense 5/7, 29, 30; 8/3, 15, 
colloquial continuous 
5/15, 20, 29 
future 2/5; 5/7, 12, 27-30 
imperfect 5/7, 13-15, 19, 
20, 22, 29, 30; 8/9, 11, 16 


past 5/7-10, 13-16, 19, 22, 
25, 26, 29, 30; 8/9, 11; 
perfect 5/7, 12, 21, 22, 29, 
30; 8/11 
perfect subjunctive 
5/7, 16, 19, 23, 24, 29, 30; 
8/11 
pluperfect 
5/7, 25, 26, 29, 30; 8/16 
present 2/6; 5/7, 10-13, 15, 
16, 19-22, 27, 28-30; 8/9; 
12/4 
subjunctive (present) 
5/7, 16-19, 23, 24, 29, 30; 
8/3, 5-7, 9, 11, 16 
verbal phrase 5/20 
Vowel 
1/2-4, 7, 8, 15, 21-24, 28; 
2/2, 3, 4; 3/2, 3, 11; 4/4; 
5/8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 20, 
21, 23; 
10/6; 11/2; I1/2 
Word order 3/5, 8-14; 4/7; 
5/3, 15, 19, 27, 29, 30; 6/6; 
7/5; 8/2, 6, 9-12; 9/4, 9 
xod 3/11; 4/8 
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This is a book for reference and revision, aimed at those in the early 
stages of studying the Persian language. It uses the official reformed 
spelling, and covers handwriting, educated standard and educated 
colloguial pronunciation, as well as the important polite forms. The 
grammar is explained with numerous examples that are given in both 
Persian script and Roman transcription. Grammatical themes are 
grouped logically, and there are cross-references, appendices and 

a subject index to facilitate the search for the right form. 


John Mace has worked in the Diplomatic Service, as a British Council 
lecturer in Iran, as a personnel officer in the Middle East and as a 
European Commission Delegate. He has written Persian, Arabic and 
German language manuals, and a verse translation of Russian poetry. 
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